Another? 


% 


ou art willing to have children 


When you can take care of them. 
-You.are eager to do the best ‘you 
ean for the.children you already have. 


But if you and your husband are earn- 


ing law wages, or if you are on slim . 


relief allowances, then you are always 
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Mothers 


By Margaret I. Lamont | 


worried about where nourish- 


ing food will come from; often you. 
worry about whether you will have a 
roof over your heads hext month; 
sometimes you have trouble getting 


shoes or warm winter coats for your 
family. 


WOMEN, FARM WOMEN AND 


It may or may not surprise 


you to know that the cost of keeping 
a young child fed, clothed and -cared 
for at a decent standard of health, © 
recreation and education, is $7.50 a 
week or a little more. 
velopes and relief allowances do not 
provide for even this modest standard 
. for child 

Often you feel tired, 
too worn. out with work and worry to 
be a companion ‘to your husband. and © 
children. Your husband, too, is 
anxious and unhappy. Sometimes you" 
wish that you could put off having an-— 
other child until you are able.to take - 
care of it properly, until your family. 


is on its feet again. 


Yeu can put! off © having another: 


baby. By using good, scientific meth- 
of birth control, ‘with no harm to 


yourself or to your husband, you can 
have your children when. you want 
ther It is fairér to children, too, 
noz to™Nhave them too close together. 


know from what you have seen 


yourself how often young babies ‘die 
when they are: born into homes where 


there is not enough food or clothing - 
g ‘for the children already there, and 


and where the mother has not time or 


money to take the right kind of care. 


_of herself. 
Not an | Operation 


Birth control’ is not ‘an 
Birth control is not the same’ thing as 
abortion. 


you and your husband ‘want it. 


moral when it has as its result the 


spacing of children in a home, so that- 
the health of the mother is made better — 


and the health and happiness of the 


home increased. The truly religious 


woman is right and mora} in saying: 
“I want to have.as many children 

as we can keep alive and take care of, 

but no more than | we can care for.” 


WORKING CLASS HOUSEWIVES “a 


¥ 


Number 


Most pay en- . 


Birth cortrol means pre- 
venting the conception of a baby at 
one time so that it may be allowed to | 
to come into life at another time ‘when 4 
The. 
use of birth control methods. needs a> 
little common. sense, but it is quite ~ 
simple, and can be. learned by anyone. 
who is willing to be careful and 2 
The use of scientific birth 
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: contre! is against the laws of nature. 
Yet this church has approved a meth- 

od of birth control called the “safe 
” {This method is. 


period, ” or “rhythm. 
| | and its use needs” 


not. always reliable; 

closer supervision by a physician 
-. than some of the simpler methods. | 
- ‘Therefore it is hard to see how Catho- 


children. 
‘and as ‘she wishes. 
birth control methods of your.own free 
will... 
and safest methods. 
- . @ good doctor, to a hospital, or to a 
birth control clinic for advice. 
+information inquire at Margaret*San- 
ger’s. Motherhood! Advice Bureau, 
.» West 16th Street, New York City. In 
plaeceS where there are no‘clinics to 
‘give safe information cheaply or free, — 
women who want to know about birth 4 
_ control should insist that city, county, 


q 


"The Catholic Church says that birth 


lics can. continue always to object to 


the of scientific. methods, In any: 
ease, the attitude of one church should: 
not be forced on people who do not. 
belong to that church, 


Reniember that birth control does 
not compel any women to. stop. having 
It allows her to have them 
- You ‘use 


You must be sure to,use the best. 
You should go to. 


For. 


or state public health authorities give 
them the information. Women jhave a 


ay, right to this information. . 


- 


_ Ht will be sent 


Women and their’ husbands ‘also. 
a right to work, ‘to better living 
conditions and wages so they can take 
: care of their families. But now, with 
-paft-time jobs, or no ‘jobs, with. low 
' wages or relief, many families are in 
a tight place. 
families need a rest. from child-bearing 
' that comes too often, so that they will 
% have strength to bring up the children 
ce they already: shave, and so that they 
work forsand help their men work: 
me for better living cofditions and a bet- 
: “chance in life in the future for all 
are now wretched apd without 
hope. 


The mothers in these 


~ 


Published and distributed by the Na- 
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Be it lidwed by the Senate and the House of peerdcontatines of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That sections: 211, 245, 
and 312 of the CRIMINAL CODE, as amended, are each amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“The provisions.of this section shall not be. bidatrued to niall to any 
‘book or information’ relating to the prevention of conception, or article, 
appliance, substance, drug, medicine, or thing’ designed, adapted, or 
intended solely for the prevention of conception (1) for use by any phy- 

: ~ sician: legally licensed to practice medicine in any: State, Territory, or 
4 _ the District of Columbia, or by*his direction or prescriptian; (2) for use 

by any druggist in filling’ any prescription of a licensed physician; (3) 
_ for use by any medical c@ege legally chartered. under the ‘laws of ‘any - 
_ State, Territory, or the District of Columbia; or. (4) for use by any 
ntal agency chartered under the laws of 
inder the laws of any State, Territory, or 


hospital or elinic or govern 
_ the United States, or licensed 
the District of Columbia.” 


This Bill has been introduced into the Senate‘ where it ‘is known as 


S. 600. Copies of H.R. 5600 will be sent free on re 


Committee on Federal Legislation Birth Control, 1343 H Street, N. 


D. 


Legal, 


HAT do you women ‘talk 
about when you get: to- 
gether?” husbands will say. 


Many of us have ‘laughed ‘with them 
at this. But it is true that when 
women are so-‘desperate for knowledge 


and help that their natural shyness is 


tional Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion for Birth Control, Inc., Margaret 


Sanger, President, 1343 Street,. 


Write for additional copies of this’ 
‘leaflet and for other. printed material 
about the birth control movement 
to you free of charge 


_ by writing to the address nére. 
Page 2 2 


lost, they may indeed talk to one an- 


other occasionally, in an effort to find - 
out how to prevent incessant’. ‘child- 


bearing. 


Right here in New York City wine 
birth control clinics are legal, a young 


girl about to marry, was heard saying | 


that she thought the best method of 


not having too many children was not_ 


to have relations with her husband ex- 
cept for the purpose of having chil- 
‘dren, She was quite right in fearing 


abortions but knew ebeolutely 


| about birth control. 


There are advertisements in maga- 
- gines and papers for expensive medi- 


cines which hint that they prevent con- 


ception or bring on menstruation. 


These are either utterly useless or 
Cangeqous to life itself. | 


The Fight 
Free 


The information and supplies neces- 


sary to the health and well-being, of 


women and: their families must be 


made legally available to all and must 


be given free by the . Public Health 


Authorities. 


The WorKING WoMAN lends its full _ 


support to the movement started by 
Margaret Sanger for legal birth con- 
trol clinics throughout the United 
States. We support the Bill H.R, 5600. 

It is not. generally known, that even 


there are such clinics legally 
operated in different states. 
“How strange!” you will say. It is, 


indeed strange. The Federal (or Na- 
tional) Laws do not agree with the 
State Laws, and the birth control or- 


ganizations are forbidden to tell you 
by mail, that there may be;a legal 


clinic operating within ‘walking ‘dis- 


is low for ‘workers and the informa- 


tion may-.be had free for ‘those on - 


relief. In fact, in New York, ‘if you 


open the telephone book to the right. 
place by chance, you will see their | 


name and number, legally listed. 


\ 


st. Address the National 


tance of your home, where the charge | 
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“The. Bill, LR. 5600 will adjust 
Federal Laws so that they will agree 
The WORKING 
WoMAN and other publications which 

go through the mails, may not tell you 

__ where to go nor what to do, because 
Federal authorities would ban our 
magazine from the mails and take 


State Laws. 


away our right to mail in the future. 


+; Ya. the following states it is al- 
| ready legal to give birth control in-.. 


| formation; 

Delaware Rhode Island - 
. Florida ‘South Carolina 
Georgia South Dakota 
| ‘Tilinois; Tennessee 

Kentucky Texas 

Maryland 

New Hampshire Vermont - 

New Mexico Virginia 


.: North Carolina 


~ North. Dakota Wisconsin 


West Virginia 


It is necessary to stress that birth 


| control does not mean abortions (oper-— 
It means simple methods of 
Women who 


ations). 
.preventing conception. 


write “to the American Birth Control 
- League, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, will be sent free literature 


about their ‘work. 


ae e must remember that winning the 
legal right to send and receive birth 


control information will not mean the 
end of unemployment, low; wages and 
—" _ poverty and will not prevent war. It 


will be of-great help, though, to wom-_ 


en who work and wives of workers. 


Women and men work 
_ to fight the coming of fascism which a 
war in its train. 


‘Support H. R. 5600 


Wonien’ s Trade Union Auxiliaries in 


particular, should start a movement. 


to get city, county and state govern- 
ments to open free birth control clinics. 
This is the next move, particularly in ‘ 
those states where the legal right to. 


such clinics has been won, but where it 


is left to birth control organizations 
to get inadequate, private: donations 
for their public work. Birth control 
clinics should be part of the health 
programs of local’ governments, but 


workers and’ small business people and 


home owners should net be taxed as 
the purpose. 


Millions of factory and white-collay 


workers and workers’ wives, may not 


now, be told publicly what concerns © 
them so deeply, on account of Federal - 


Postal Laws passed in 1873, which 
class birth control with obscenity. 


Doctors who may legally give advice. 


in their states, have to “bootleg” their 


contraceptive supplies and information | 
It.is this ridicu-_ 
lous situation that H.R. 5600 would. 
amend, says Margaret Sanger. : 


for ‘their patients. 


Only poor women are suffering. Any 
woman with the funds to pay a doctor 


may have correct, | ‘scientific inform- _ 
ation. 
Over 15,000 women die in United 
States each year from having opera- - 
tions performed by quacks and mid- 


age, when all life is 


wives who are not competent.. Many, 
many others are left with mternal dis- 
orders from’ unscientific work, which 
may indeed prevent them from ever. 
having children. again and may turn 
them into helpless invalids at an early 
ore them. 

All ‘women’s organizations. must be 
reached with this“ message. Trade 


« unions, mass organizations, social, and .. 


other clubs. Women miust bring pres- 


sure to’ bear on their local Congres- 


sional répresentatives to and 
vote for H.R. 5600. 
Conferences: must then. be. 


to take up this subject exclusively and: 
then lend their weight to press for en- 


aetment of H.R. 5600. It is so vitally 


- important a measuré that the: ‘response | 


to your — will be large. 


A 


“NOTICE 
TO OUR READERS 


The Editorial Committee devided 
to improve the WORKING WOMAN 


vitally in the next few months. | In. 


order , to conserve our forces for the 
change a four- -page folder will be sent 
to subscribers only, for a short period. 
Plans include a larger size, more 
stories, more. pictures and a new title 
for the magazine that will have a more - 
popular appeal. | 
Readers: are, cordially invited to 


| in suggestions on all these points. Ask 


your friends what they think, too. 
‘Funds are needed to effect a change. 
Donations are called for. 


State of New York, N. Y. 
County. of New York, N.°: LY... ‘se. 


STATEMENT | OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ‘CIRCULATION, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF. | OF MARCH. 3, 1933. 
Of THE WORKING WOMAN, published by The Working Woman Publishing Co. at New York, > = | 


for October, 1935. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and soonts aforesaid, personally auenenil Bessie ° Bird, who, — been duly, sworn 


according to law, deposes and says that she is the Business Manager of the Working Woman and that the following is; to the best ‘of her . 


ey knowledge and belief; a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.,, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in sectiom 411, Postal Laws and 


Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing | 
Publisher, Working Woman Publishing 


le 1. 
Editor, Margaret Cowl. 


Managing Editor, Margaret Cowl. 


Business Manager, Bessie Bird. 
All of 50 East 13th Street, 
2. That the owner is: 


New York, N. » 
‘(If owned by a corporation, 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 


names and jaddresses of the individual owners must be given. 


editor, 


and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 


Working Woman Publishing Co., 
50 East 13th Street: 
New York, N. Y. 


Margaret Cowl, 


Bessie Bird,:50 Kast 13th Street, 


50 East. 


New York, N. Y. 


13th Street, New York, IN, 


and business managers are: 


its name and:-address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the naines 


If not owned by a corporation, the 


If owned by a company, or other concert, its name 


as 

4 


se 8. That the known: bondholders, mértgagees, and other security holders ow ning or holding 1 per cent or-more of ‘total amount of ponds. 


4 : I i or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
ws hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders,: and security. holders, if any, contain not only the. - 


the company but also, “in cases where; the stockholder or 


3. 


wy list of” ‘stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books o 


None. f 


| ‘security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in' any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two’ paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders“who do not appear upon the baoks of the 
_ company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason-to believe ° 
"that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bende, or other securities than as sé 


tated by him. 
5. Phat,the average number of 


- , scribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown aboveis....... 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this. 10th aay of Coley 1936. 


{SBAL.] 


copies of éach issue of this publication sold or distributed, caneenl the mails or. otherwise, to paid sub-. 
information. is required from daily publications only.) 


. BESSIE BIRD, Business Manager 
‘ MAX KITZES, Notary, Public 
(My commission expires March 3Q, 1936.) 
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’s are dulebeat- B Do Rich. ‘we now have. “We must plete to 
| .ing 12 years of hard, productive ; = bring in at least one new member 
work this month. Let us‘now i each. . Let us greet the 12th anniver- 
view what’ we have accomplished and churches, synagogues, “trade union’ sary of the Women’s Councils with 
make clear the role of our organ- UXiliaries and. othér women’s hundreds of new recruits. 
* Gzation in the labor: movement. eens, We urge all who feel that our pro- ‘‘ 


beginning of, our organization 

when a small‘ group of house- 
-- \ wives led struggles against the high | At this: time, it is in place to re- 
>. eost of living. From the first years of _mark on the great advance in our 

gur existence we can record splendid educational work. The leadership de- 
work. We have helped the Passaic and _véloped ‘and grew out of the growth’ 

- Paterson strikers.in the textile indus- of our organization. All lectures, dis- 
try, the coal miners in Pennsylvania, “cussions, and classes for our function-: 
textile workers in the South, and the aries are being conducted by our own 

\; needle trades workers in New York. _members. The Women’s Councils has 

- At first we functioned as a relief or- succeeded in developing a modern, in- 

ganization in strikes, -telligent working class housewife; a 
a Giseetned Action Lowers Prices Our achievements should inspire us 
4 | -to further work. This year’s mem-' 
In the past five years we have grown. pership drive must be made a gtfeat 
~ numerically with thousands of house- | step forward in our history and is of 
|. (wives as active members. The Coun-.— vital importance. 


cils have played an important .. 
3 strikes against high rent. and high -Redoubled Effort Needed 
‘bread prices, The recent strike against 
*hi¢h meat prices: proved to the house- 

_ Wives that when they are organized 
‘they can bring’ prices down. At our 

last annual conference we worked out 

a better plan for organizing women 

- against the high cost of living, against 

sales taxes and against war and 


- gram is of importance to them, to 
celebrate with us and become mem- 
bers of this huge family of organized 
women and help us to further. our 
work. ; We are working toward closer 
cooperation with other women’s organ- 
izations in all states in order to carry 

our work throughout the ‘nation. 


. Join the Councils 


Housewives Become Leaders | 


fay With the help of every friend ana 
member, the Women’s Councils will 
be able to build a huge organization 
women that will lead successful 
struggles against the high cost of liv- | 
ing and organize the housewife against 
the growing.menace of war and fas- 
_cism. 
our slogans be: 
‘Housewives join our organization; 


tise inthe cost of liv. Build a Council: in your territory. 


ing; the feverish preparations for an- So - 

other world slaughter; the present war ‘Note;—Ae of the 
of Italy on Ethiopia which has already: Executive Committee of the United 
destroyed thousands of lives; the,. Councils of : Working Class Women, 
steady growth of fascism with its Wiss Pich brings a message that 
poisonous propaganda—all these con- should be of interest to all house- 


fascism. ditions should stimulate us in our cam- wives,, whether. they are members 
paign to draw in more thousands or not. All who are interested in 
Must Reach F urther of women. finding .out how to start a Council in 


their city or territory should write for 
, information to the Women’s Cou 
* 799, Broadway, New York, N.. 


The quota of 1 doo new by 
‘January 15, can be ‘tripled by the 
whole-hearted effort of, each member 


We have 65- Councils in "Greater. 
New York with a membership of 5,000. 


- However, we have.yet to reach the 


"broad masses of. housewives, and Ne-. 


gro ‘women, who are the most ex- 


Approximate (men and women) 


_. ploited, and are as yet only represented | NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISL ATION FOR | 
-. ‘small numbers in the Councils. It BIRTH CONTROL, Inc. 
. is our task to reach out to women in 1343 H Street, N. W., Room Washington, D. 
The Working Woman Clty, State 


“MARGARET ‘COWL, Editor 
"published monthly by the 
Working Woman Publishing Co. 
- $0 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription fifty cents a year in U.S. and 


endorsed H.R. 5600, ‘a Bill ‘to secure an to 


physicians, hospitals, clinics and government agencies, from the 
Federal laws which now exclude, without exception, supplies and 


‘medical literature relating to birth control front the United a 


Mails and Common Carriers. 4 


_ colonies and, Mexico. Single copy 5c. Can- 
ada and Frreign 75c a year. Entered as | 
recon! satter on April 22, at (of executive officer)... .. 


the Fis in New York, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 4, 1879, 


‘ 


New York, N. 


(This coupon published by THE WORKING ‘WOMAN, 50 East 13th med : 
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Attack by American Imperialism — 


COME To THE DEMONSTRATION 


This Tuesday, December P. M. 
and BROADWAY, OAKLAND» 


American Imperialism, our enemy at home, is the.Soviet Stimeon’ Note to. 

» the Imperialist countries is.a direct. attack on_the Soviet Union. It is a continuation of the attack 

of the American capitalists upon the first Working-class Republic of the world. Workers of Oak- .4 | 

‘land and vicinity must join the millions of workers throughowe. the world who are demonstrating | in a 
defense of the Soviet Union. ioe 

| THE SOVIET UNION IS BEING ATTACKED 


Is there an attack’ on the Soviet Union? United States Imperialism, which ‘has taken ngeeh mo 
the attack on the Soviet Union ever since the Soviet Union. was established, sending soldiers’ to ~ 
~ Archangel in 1919, has now taken the lead in the attack through the Stimson Note, using the — 

hypocritical Kellogg Peace Pact. to hide its war preparations. The Stimson Note was intended to . 
_ break up the negotiations between Mukden and. Moscow for a settlement. of the controversy over 
- ae Chinese Far Eastern Railway, and to further prepare sentiment for the attack on the Soyaes 


WORKERS CONDITIONS, IMPROVE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


ae “Why does American Imperialism attack the Soviet Union? Because it fears the Soviet Union 4 2 

It fears the growth‘of the Soviet Union. Tt knows that. the existence of the Soviet Unionisachal: 

. Boar” lenge to the cApitalist world; that workers throughout the capitalist countries and in the colonies | 7" 

ae are becoming convinced through the Russian example that it is possible to build a new system of 

. | society, run by and for the working class; “The Soviet Union is building up its industries at a faster) _ 

Sb rate than in the capitalist countries, and at the same time improving the conditions of the workers. - 

7 | When the 5-Year-Plan ends in 1932, the seven-hour day. will be in effect in all factories, with six:. eae 

hours for dangerous occupations. Wages have passed: the pre-war level and are increasing. 

_ realization of the Five-Year-Plan in four years, which is possible on the basis of the results of the = ~* | 

first year of the plan; will permit the Soviet Union, to — in production i in many fields some of’ ees 


— CONDITIONS GET WORSE. 


In the Soviet Union, as. production increases, wages ‘increase. : In the Unit d States: ‘Sneed 
cian means more unemployment, greater reduction of wages; and makihg conditions more 
deplorable. In the Soviet. Union the working- class is in control. In the United States ne ) 
are in control. | 


| ‘Throughout’ the country unemployment is being shut down.’ San Fran: 
— cisco the Ford plant is practically shut down, with workers laid off also from many other plants: Beco 
= cae |. "The attack of the capitalists on the revolutionary trade unions is growing. The leaders of the . “‘S 
- American Federation of Labor work hand in hand with the bosses, and recently promised Presi-  -. © 
dent Hoover that they would see to it that the trade unions would not even ask for higher wages. — ; 
This is partnership with the bosses in the drive against the workers. Hoover’s co-called building — 
program ‘cannot solve the contradictions. of American capitalism,—facing ‘a crisis. On the contrary - 
it will mean *ore speed-up—more men laid off.. The speed-up system brings with it increasing elim- . - i 
ination of the adult workers; and the introduction of young workers and women at lower wages and | os op 
under worse conditions, These young workers, barred from the old trade unions, betrayed by the . } 
reformist trade union officials, are used by ase bosses to batter down the already miserable con- 
of the adult workers, 


MUST FIGHT FOR BETTER CONDITIONS ©: 


ae 


ut 


The datiger of war comes not only from the attack on the Soviet Union, which is actually soleil 
on, but also from the rivalry for markets of the ‘imperialist countries, especially” of the United - | 
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"WORKING MEN: AND WORKING WOMEN: ogg 
Hoover ha as held a “conference of éapitalists, and reform: 
ist labor bureaucrats. This conference ‘discussed the criti- 
wt economic situation disclosed and aggravated by, the . 


Wall Street ‘crash. - Hoover and‘ his capitalist and) labor 


_ bureaucrat conference agreed to let the w orkers of 


Amer- 
- ica pay the expenses. of. the crisis, A 


Unemployment Is Growing! 
of the 


i Sie estone, declared that the Wall’ Street crash has nothing 


‘todo with the economic conditions of the country. These 
~' .conditions, they say, are wonderful, 


p tn 


ee by labor to inddstry in the handling of its problems.” 
workers of America might have the illusion that the bu- 
5 reaucrats of the A. F. of-L. ought to discuss the: question 
“how your problems * can be solved. 


but you workers in. 


the Chrysler plants «nd. sther-auto factories who have 


‘since ‘been discharged, because of the closing of the planta 
and you workers in:the large radio plants. of the Majestic. 


atid other. corporations who have beén thrown out « 2 job 


since the crash, and you workers from ‘the East, West! 
- North and South c‘ “ the Unitéd States that Have since lost 
- your job because , of overproduction, you cannot feed your- 
gelf' and your:family with-the nice phrases of prosperity. 
‘freely distributed by the above gentry. And you workers 
who, though still employed are faced with the most sys- | 


tematic wage-cuts ever initiated in the United’ States, Will 
have to make uf-for your losses out-of the Eroparenda of 
Hoover and Lovestone. 3 


of ‘Joins hover’ War Against Workers! | 


The bureaucrats of the A. F. of Is: pretend to speak 
Hoover, called them in to. 


disctiss plans how ‘the bosses can continue operation of in- | 


the name of American labor. 


dustries in the crisis without. disturbance by what they 
_eall “labor troubles,”. Hoover and’ the ‘capitalists know’ 
‘that the pressure of the crisis will foree- the working: 
masses to organize and fight against the bosses as the 
only means to. secure. a decent exiatpune. The program 
agree upon was: Make the. workers pay!.°The A. F. of lL. 
bureaucrats accepted this program and pledged themselves 
-on their part to make the workers «submit, They pledged. 


‘themselves that: “‘no movement ‘should be initiated for: in- 


crease of wages, and that every cooperation should be giv en 
You 


‘But that is not. the 
sbureaucrats’ point of.view:.. They concern themselves with 
ie bosses’ can be solv ed. 


F. ‘of Bureaucrats Betray. Workers! 


ow Jontiles workers of- the Ser uth, who work for eight 
ina ten and twelve dollars a week, rejoice! Mr. Green, 
the president. of the :A. F..of L., has pledged himself to 
Mr. Hoover and the American capitalists, that he will: not 
: - contribute to the crisis by helping you to ask and fight . 
‘for more wages.. And you, workers, in the coal mines 


and in the industry whose wages have been slashed 


and whose jobs have been taken by machines and by speed- 
up, don’t be alarmed about the crisis.: Mr. Green Fas. 


pledged the‘honor of the A..F. of L. that he will not éon- | 
“tribute to the crisis by aerenieng, you and mpiping you to 


bosses’ arents im’ America, from Hoover ta 


T 


organizes the workers ‘for struggle. 


Grows ‘in America! 


Mr. Green’s pledges are his -signatute:in the name of) 


the American Federation of Labor to a: pact ‘with the 
American capitalists and the American capitalist govern- 
ment against the American workers. They are official 
manifestations of the fascist role now: being played by the 
A. F. of L. WHascism is the merging together of the cap- 
italist trusts and corporations with the government and 


with the socialist and reformist misleaders of the working . 


class, and the “left. wing” refodrmists, the Mustes, - the 
Cannons and the Lovestones.. This’ growth of fascism is 
accompanied by the decline of the power of congress, 
the same time more power is concentrated in the exec 

tive,’ in Hoover and Company. The operations of oor 


‘Taseism are directed toward the crushing and demoraliz- | 


ng of the working class and, first of all, therefore, against _ 
he Communist Party which exposes the capitalist schemes » 


~ 


Hoover’s. moves show that ‘American capital intends ‘to 
meet the crisis by moving in three directions. 


One: they want to: reduce the standards of the workers. 
“Two: 
eign markets. 
Three, they. try” to mobilize larg. scale emergency in- 


vestments in railroads, constructions, etc. These capital 
vestments are looked upon as a mean’ of meeting the 


| 


immediate cyisis and of slowing down its. development. But | 
the capitalists ‘tynically declare among themselves, that 


the carrying out of these investments réquire a guarantee 


of immediate profits from them. But this is impossible | | 


n the face of decline in production.’ And even to the ex- 
ent that the investments could be’ successfully carried 
vhr ough, under capitalism this will only intensify the basic 
. of-the crisis by. increasing productive capacity still’ 

nore out of proportion td the*ayailable markets, This 


herefore clearly no Solution to the, crisis, but an aggra- 


Wages Go Down and the Speed- Up 


The first step in ‘Hoover's & plan is to intensify the speed- 


and to slash wages. This is supposed to revive the. 
alling profits and help the American capitalists take more 

_ markets away from -their cympetitors. But this measure 
‘also, which must meet the énergetic resistance of the work- 


ers, cannpt solve the crisis for capitalism, even to the ex- | 


tent thatiit is successful. The reduction of the earnings of 
‘the working class, as likewise the reduction of the purchas- 
ing power of farmer's, may give capitalism immediate pro- 


fits but sharply cuts down the domestic market. As a re- 


sult, the crisis wil} be intensified. ae 


War For Foreign Markets! 
All these inner contradictions of capitalism, sharpened 


aes and more daily by the economic crisis, are driving — 


Américan imperialism into a struggle for foreign markets 
which -ean’only result in war. American capitalist 


_elass has faced this issue and accepts the inevitability of 


war. ‘The fifteen cruisers now under construction are not 
the most importan® signs: of this preparation. The very 
“peace”? treaties and propaganda, the melodramatic farce 
of MacDonald’ visit to Hoover, are. put screens to the war 
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they want to intensify’ their drive for more hail 
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"unemployed, 


militency, more determination, stronger — 


THR UNEMPLOYED PEMONSTRATIONS OF MAROH 6th. 
The Unemp loyment D@monstrations organized by the Communist 
Party of América off Thursday March 6th rallied not less 
than a million and a quarter men and women behind the'de- pee 
mand. for WORK OR WAG: ot As was to be expected, attempts . 
were madé by the » lice in many cities to break up the . ei 
demonstrations. “Tim: qs of tena and women: were. clubbed 
‘and arrested, an: offenses rang ing* fron’ peace . | 
disturbance to. et at over thr ow ing the 
In New York City tha entire police reserve, was: mobi liaed. to 
~ _ Wage war on the unemployed, Wn. Z, Foster; Sec! y of the Trade 
- Uniénm Unity League, Bob Minor, editor of THE DAILY ‘WORKER, and. 
. of others are fihreatened with prison sentence® of 
_years for the "crime" of ,r@presenting 110,000 workers demand ing 
OR WAGES, In Tetroi* mounted and motor police rode full 
into 100,000 jctless denonstir@ture with many serious injuries and . 
numerous arrests, In Olevelamd, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
Seattle, Los Angeles and a sc@#re of other cities the demands ‘of the — 
— demonstrators Were by! inconcievably police attacks, 


$4 


THE SITUATION IN 4 
In Oakland whete the demonstration was held in defiance of ‘pollok decree, | | 
demands of the unemployed have gone unheedegl. Arrests continue. The courts grind 
out fines and jail sentences as before, The tnemployed are hailed before the bar | 
ef "justice" charged with vagrancy. No move is made by constituted authority te . 
Telieve the:situation, The needs of tens thousands of workers 
| | 
The March 6th Demons trations have Focusited attention on the plight lor 
‘The big task now is to develope the campaign for. WORK OR WAGES, The ee 
capitalist government has $500, 000,000 for a fake farm board, It refunds taxes in. 
the amount of $165,000,000 to the master class, It has billions of dollars for ~ 
war preparations. But for the unemployed it hias police clubs: and. gas boma, The doors 
of its jails open wide for the militent workers who demand working class justice for. | 
those who have produced their | weglth. 


MILITANT STRUGGLE WILL CQMMAND ATTENTION 

Slavish. pleadings will be treated with thip contempt it deserves by the. bose: 
Class, They respect only erganized anddeterminggd action from the workers,-The March 
‘6th demonstrations threw fear into their innermaost. ‘beings. That is the enly explan- ~~ 
ation of their unprecedented brutality, The answer of ‘the workere must be 


JOIN THE TRADE UNION UNITY LEAGUE, 8 

BUILD UP THE UNEMPLOYED COUNCIL. 

RALLY AROUND AND JOIN THE COMMUNIST P\@RTY 
DEMAND THE RELEASE OF EVERY WORKER ARI RESTED DURING DEMONSTRATIONS. 

DEMAND RELEASE OF ALL CLASS WAR PRISORJERS, 


DEMAND FULL TRADE AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE sovrt UNION. a 
ABOLISH CAPITALISM, 
BUILD A WORKERS AND FARMERS GOVERN NT 


8 ne! 42 
| Re 
LW Asoc Gran 
| 
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“Nas.been the AGOR , 
DAL the mit itant worcersy Was, |. 
May” ist thati. the. ent. strike to" 
the & hour day took place. 
Chicago wes themcenter that here 
Thén,,<as welice, brutality 
and boss controlled. coprts di the~' 
bidding of the bogses' han cine 
| and impris ge ment Of the Chicago | 
| martyrs of 1886|was mére.y san in- 
class! always expresses agadnst: mile’ 
WIRGT 1930-68 


‘Lst.,1930° fines capitalism inia dcep-growing crisés. More than’ 
millionmen and-women walk. the streets 8. lpoking for. jobs. 

That the workers will resist ch anliattack: their vory Lives is -a. 
Conclusion. Seeds of pppression always bring a. harvest 


¥ 


she fnempidyea demonstrations. on March oth, participated in by more 
shan a million workers, was symptomatic of the - underlying ,secthing ° 


ontent.Police vratality ‘wil not hold it in weheck. Fantastic prie 
sentences handed out by vindirative courts as in the of 


Amter , finox,:-Raymond and Leston in New York will prove 
Bail. for "suspicion of. @riminel syndicalis: m as in Soue 


> 


California; prison sentenocs’ and dep portation broceedings as. in. 


San-Frencisco and Oakland; all the. combined brugality and. copression 


-.. Meted out against the workers in every section of the country, will 


= 


~ 


tha (iow the role Of the LABOR DEFENSE 
Wave aw added. sign nifieances Labor met mobilize’ its forces. to. re 
“ist the attack qf the bosses.Court casés must be. adequately icfended./ 
Helier. mist tothe class: warjprisoners. Their Pamilies, mus be. tak- 
the role INGHRY LABOR TO DEFEYD WORKERS 
IN, ACTIVITIES ON BEHALF OF TURIR CLASS, WITHOUT DISCRIMD LATION, 
RACE, NATIONALITY OR COLOR.: 


WER Ni i, 


The may ‘Ist Der an: integral part of. militant 
> 1 


Eight for wetkine | 
vhe'se reti gas lon its menbers end sympa thizer's 
on this! Gay in (the! torons trations. Demand: 


“Bit A 


AUS Tn terr} ational LABOR: DEFENSE ENDORSE 
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) the ‘terror that. followed proved to 
'* the workers that unless they organi- 


ves from captalist* slavery .This 
-Yruggle was taken up by the workers 
all over the world and May lst «r3- 
mains a day when workers demonst 
their. Solidarity against the cantal- 


taking place tin” our own" Fi. 


*\- - ~~ 


‘DEMONSTRATE ON MAY. 
MAY DAY is the Lnternaticnal 


Labor Bay of the working class. ‘On 
May 1styl386 the American Worker 

came . out. on a general stcixe for the 
“he EAYMATK TAPFA1R and 


ze and put up a militant fi ght. they 
cannot hope to emancipate themsel- 
St- 


ist system which is the cause of 


‘the workers misery ahd the condit-. 


ions  Bhey are facing today. 


ATTACK UPON THE 
‘The crisis that captlism finds 


in today is the the pos-. 
$es | 


to apply’ more brutal speed-up, 
nours. Wage.cuts, laying off 
orkers bythe thousands .This is 
sher 30d = 
CO. We the workevs in this plant” 
must make fay Day & fight. agairst. 


missrabile. et tnis we 
WEAL,, be joined BV the. 
aver the worid.f¥he Shinese peasants 


and workers. nave already establisned 
$oviet 
-India is 


in ‘parts, of southern 
on the ver ge of revolt 
‘out the whole world mass strikes and 
demonstrations are taking placo.The 
Workers are prenering to take over 


the industries. and machinery of 


f or themsleves 
Danger of 
The sane circumstances’ that” 

caused the last World Wariexist to- 
ay;only on iager sca ale.To zet. 
rid-of thejr. surplus goods the dos- 
reach foriegn rarkets -Every- 
captalist country is in-the. same 
fix,and they find themeelves runan- 


Fove 


ing up against each other. This 
means thas rave to War Bezainst 
each | other te control the markets. 
The posses aha their Soc- 
talie Pacsy,A' of jean 
erranse kinds of 
Ler ences" vO fool the workers with 
but wen We air manuéevere tale 
Ime over our-heacs eremy day 
ang “Hien we remegiber Ghat the U.S. 
sar can. bs 


rate. 


‘remained 


the “merican Federation-<of 
has be an: open instrumentt of. 
the boss class,it is not only rove 
useful -to the workers tut is 2 
ace that must be 
L has made no attempt to organi: al 
the “utto werkers -even tho iney, ure 


-ades 


Fei 


Ai Brown L013. Fraakiin, 


Door line Secorid wage eut xh: t 
two:months, Febd.i3, St. 
hundred. “April une! to, per 


hundred .Averaging $9.19 per gay. 
Sanding Family men who 


eculd. nat afford to mac 
wWarces cur naw. maging about, 
re: hour hour day. 
Trim Line--bhie bosses aré demand‘ 
ing verfeat work, workers being: 


bagi -2 jor’ 3. times 60: 
ect. After third tine 
yeu ara zent home far pu mnishment; | 
Ohi. te eacher." School days agai’ 1%) 


‘DRIVE BUII THE AUTO WORKERS 


“UNION \ L-TRADE UNION. UNITY LEAGUE. 
The workers must: protect thems - 
elver fezinst the attack of the 


es ,- 00. leng already hive the Wor ker 
unor ganized.“nat St.) 
boss can. dictate how much. Wages 
aro to get, how. hours We are to. 
work and wha the condi on 

Phere 18 ne ‘doubt. that we here 

the and “hevorilet. nee: 
At. thi time when 


bosses arg ina crisis(and this 


cludés the Veneral Motors;they are. 
takigz it out :on ths workers oy 


speed-up, cuts ana long. hours, 


bitteriy exvioited andcrendy. 


‘organization. 
The trade Union Unity. ‘Teague is 


coming. f ard the veal Unign’, 
Center for the and. 
ganized workers Already the TUUL> .>. 

2.8. establishec mijitant’ Un 
Nationa: “extile “crkere; 

‘Unton ‘Nati onal #iners Union, eri 
cultural Torker s “eag Yesdie Tr- 

Ke 


Ae. 


orkers 
Unjions: affi iat 
are. putting “up and Winrins 
strikes allover the 

The TUUL is making a nat 
drive’ for 50,.CS new members.” 
Workers Un2dn Lotal- 
arive -te ‘back gh; 


J +, 


Unt 
ed tothe tne 
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last. June. (ocont ined: on 2) 


Ghevrolet- Fisher Body... The speed Up is intonsifica throwins 


which, we thke stcék of 


fic stitution} and. starvation stalking throuth 
men And women. demand that they given Cees 


Sourts, laying oni heavy sentcnccs. 


4th." The. 
COA 


"May 1st as INTHRY ATIONAT LABOR DAY wes born of the militant 


for: the & HOMR DAY. .Each year since HAY DAY is the DAY 


wicy may: be Ovex rcome estimate the frac tors, ‘makin® for stroneh 
“that they may ‘be ‘further dcveloped, and to cncouraze the aspirations © 
‘throw off stackles bind th to the system 
st, "1930 Finds ca apitalien gn the throcs of deep- erowing 
whele capitalist: world is shrking undcr the weight of: 
he United! States is mot excepted. More thinn MEN APD 
walk t thao. strcete@er this. thne,richcst: of Git ccuntiice Boxing 
jobs that are not ‘to de’ found.. Other milliors, »re'yorking part 
“ihe menace of unemp! Revers over the Wop 
a an social systom., wherin there a , 
‘tude. of. men and women .intclliccnt, ableé and anxious. to wo 


tne land, ween 
“mand WORK OR WAGES We Benold tec -boss class 1uriing pc 
with clubs end vomos, upon fhe multitude. Wo seg the clas 
WG Prison doors. open wide 
men women dctcrmindd to fies fF re- 


“et 


_Oekinna exccption. Here’ in the bay of. thousands are 
Jobless. Their demanis for relicf hve gone unanswered. Police brutnrl 
ity . Courts’ hand ‘out vengecful prason schtences. The City 


cil. ‘turns deaf car, to the -righ of -the dyed for 4 
work Or wages, “We are uneble® to. nny thing for you," Mayor Davic 


‘old the délcgation gt the Oaklepa Couneil of. the Unemployed on mereh 


anemployed: can -ive on conts day" the Chronical: 


Wages are - slashed on the watorf ront, by, the Southern Pacific, by Chi: 


tagusands: out of work.: The Canttegics; taking ‘ndventase of the presen 
crisis, ‘inercase , | — aris re «thei orkers. . thc 


Thus prosperous Americk,, ‘dneladine oakland, on n May ist. 
‘Thus ‘the. contemtucus. attitude of. Onklands eCity Admini istration 
Police apartment, ‘tte its Chamber of Commerce , its, Manufacture 


wae « 


= 


has become a ‘stalwert support of the boss class and 


the i. Lo < Ope n shop ne 


only ehear’ and in- t 
anly: program aniiworing | 48s economic necds of the terkers , 


oF AMERIGAY FRDERATION oF TA BOE? 


‘Nationally. the \Amerian- Podern tion of Tabor through Wil liam ‘Grecne 


Yin is. betrayed the. rapk aaa the. bosses this: crisis. Rocaily i 
Pin Oakland ,the A..F. undér the lcrdershiv cf Spoor 


Tes 


3 
r ithe rend end 4: The unions have suffercdiove defe 
Tot one ‘single een ins registcued.- ‘Spoce 3. 


B Tune. "1.929. epite of the ‘thet. the un 
ns ti UtIng tae: Al Pederg Gi Labor Nate @ 
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LOVED AND UNEMP pExo STATE IN SOLIDARITY ON may 
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forces; to discover our weaknesses | 
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workers.: 


_ of work. 


imperialist’ countries for twelve years. It 


“way. 


~workers. 


‘Army. 
adds. insult to injury. 
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UNEMPLOYED: ‘COME AND DEMONSTRATE! 


‘EMPLOYED WORKERS: DOWN TOOLS DEMONSTRATE! 
International Demonstration Day Against Unemployment. 
On Thursday, March 6th, 1930, at Tenth and Franklin at 10 A. M.. 

Fight for the Right to Live! 


On 


~ Work or Wages! 


> 


Auspices: | Communist Party and Young Communist League, District 13. 


To: call a Oakland, and employed: 


* Every worker in Oakland is menaced by the — of 
unemployment and ‘starvation. Seven million unemployed in the 
U. S.:A., and seven million more on part time. On February 
‘15th, the ‘State Labor Commissioner California admitted a 
decrease. of nearly 5 per cent in the number of employed work- 
ers in the state. 900 oil workers were laid off in the Bakers- 
field oil fields. The Columbia Steel’ mill slaves work only +4 
days. a week. In January, the ten free. state employment 
agencies’ filled 20% less positions than during the same period 
‘in: 4929. Factories in San Francisco are constantly laying off 
Factories which shut down at the end of the year and 
have since reopened have laid off a large percentage of their 
workers. Fifty thousand unemployed in ‘Oakland. Tace starvation, 
fogether: with their families. Some commit. suicide, as did 
a young. girl of 20, a. few days ago. The capitalist class, 
responsible for unemployment, tries to cover up its responsi- 
bility by throwing a few crumbs ta the unemployed, through 
Charity organizations, the Community Chest and the Salvation 
The bread line is no’ solution to unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ‘STARVATION WILL “INCREASE 


The capitalist. press cediinn the. bunk that conditions -are 
getting better, that unemployment. is decreasing. This js a_lie. 
The capitalists pay them for telling. such ' stories.. The world | 
industry. has involved the United States, and with | 
shtinking markets, industry. slows down, throwing millions out. 
Furthermore, even. when factories are at: work, 
introduction of new machinery and the speed up 
throwing thousands out’ of work each day. 
the result of the capitalist system, where a few own.the factories 
and we millions must slave for them or die of stavvation. When 
they ,can make profits out of us, they buy our labor power; 
when they cannot, we starve. No worker is secure today. To- 
day you: work, tomorrow you are laid off, no matter how 
years, you have slaved for the same boss. 
ment in business. ‘Profits first and last, and all the time. 


THE SOVIET UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


Are jwe forever te the misery and of the» 
Lapitalist system? No. The Soviet Uniédn has shown the way— 
to smash the capitalist system—and take over the factories and . 
mines—to be run by the working class, for the working class. 
The |Soviet Union has defended itself against attacks from, the. 
has improved the 
increased wages, and lowered: the 


working class conditions, 
The Soviet Union has shown us the 


working hours to seven. 


find a solution. We cannot expect anything. from the Wall. 
Street Government, and its fake building program. The Wall 


Street Government. is the enemy of the unemployed and of the 
‘employed workers in the U. S. A. It is the tool df the Wall 
Street financiers. 
pledged Wall Street President Hoover that they would prevent 
ithe A, F, -L. unions from arene: an increase in wages. 
‘ie the worst, betrayal: of the nterests of the working class. 
Socialist) Party, the fake progressives in the trade unions, the 
renegades from the revolutionary movement (Lovestone, Cannon 
and Co.) act as the. agénts of the , capitalists, putting forward: 
the same program,” 


AGAINST THE WAR PLANS OF THE IMPERIALISTS 


The imperialists, led by the United States Governenenti are 
carrying on°a’ campaign to overthrow the Soviet Union.. The 
present world church drive against the Soviet Union is in: 
spired by the capitalist class, it is a part of the world imperialist 
attack on the Soviet Union. 
ing class republic in the world—is the fatherland of the workers 
of the: -world—of the: employed workers—of the unem ployed 
Defend it. Don't let the iamppriatiots ‘crush it. 


It only . 


the; 
system is * 
Unemployment: 


any 
No place for senti-~ 


Only through against the capitalist class can we 


The American Federation of Labor <a 


This 
The 2 


The Soviet Union—the first work-> 


_ they 


--RATES OF WAGES ON 


leader of 


‘Francisco must 


should in it idpuld.; be. the bar the 
wildest attack ever’ made ‘on the workers of sthe ,world, on 


workers organizafions. . 
> 


Unemployed and employed workers: The increasing strug she 


betwean. the imperialist powers’ for ‘markets is‘ bringing nearer 


another world war. We must change the imperialist war into a 
wat against the master class, against. the capitalist system, for _ 
the overthrow. of: the capitalist system and for establishing as 


Workers and Farsners Government. 


We must organize into 
Union Unity League - 


‘Unemployed and employed workers: 
a. fighting, militant union, the Trade 


‘which has organized the movement all _over the country, for 
Unemployment. Councils. | 
gardless of race, nationality, sex or age 


All workers must “organize, re- 


COME AND ‘DEMONSTRATE AGAINST ‘UNEMPLOYMENT 


_ON MARCH 6th | 
Keeping quiét us nowhere. We organize: 
must demonstrate. We must show our power*— show our. 
strength. Divided, we are weak. United, the working class-‘is 
powerful. Let us demonstrate our power on March 6th- 


the 
day when all over the capitalist _world, Demonstrations against . © 
Unemployment. will: take place—in Germany, in England, Austria, . ° 
etc.—under the leadership cf. the Communist’ International, the’ 

the working class of the world. Already | in® the 
powerful demonstrations have. taken. place in Buffalo,%’ 
in Los Angeles, etc. The working class of.,San: 
turn out in mass for the Demonstration on. 


U. A., 


in Cleveland, 


March 6th. « 


Every Unemployed. Worker must i i in the demonstration, 


Every Employed Worker must down tools on.that day and . 
be in the demonstration. Workers of every shop must take «: 
part in the demonstration as a body. All working | class fra. 
ternal organizations must take part in a body.. . , 


OUT OF THE FACTORIES! INTO THE STREETS! 


ON TO CITY HALL. DEMAND WORK OR WAGES. 
FIGHT FOR UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE. THE SEVEN HOUR 
DAY AND THE FIVE DAY WEEK. NO OVERTIME. WORK. 
ABOLITION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES —ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF FREE. -EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES ADMIN- . 
ISTERED BY THE WORKERS THEMSELVES. 
RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED. FROM GOVERNMENT FUNDS, 
CITY, STATE, AND FEDERAL. RELIEF‘FOR THE LIVING- 
INSTEAD. OF MEMOR’..LS FOR THE ;DEAD. NO EVIC-. 
TIONS FOR NON-PAYMENT OF RENT BY UNEMPLOYED.. 
ABOLITION OF ,ALL VAGRANCY LAWS. — FULL UNION 
ALL PUBLIC WORKS. RECOGNI- 
TION OF SOVIET UNION. OPEN FACTORIES TO SUPPLY 
THE SOVIET UNION DEMANDS. FOR MACHINERY. Pass 


DEMONSTRATE, THURSDAY, MARCH 6th, 1930. TENTH 


AND FRANKLIN AT 10 A. M. eee 


» JOIN ‘THE (COMMUNIST PARTY.. 

« READ THE DAILY WORKER. 
Corhmunist Party, 708 Peralta Streét, Oakland, ‘€al. 


am. a worker with your program for’ 
employed and for all workers. 
Party. Please write<me. 


1930. 
“Bye. pn- 


I want to join the Communist 


Name 


this blank to the above’ address.) 


EMERGENCY . 
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FOR SUPERVISORS 


PLATFORM COMMUNIST. CANDIDATES 


: | ‘Municipal Election, Campaign, San Francisco, Cal., Nov. Sth, 1929 


The Communist Party and Young Communist League enters the San. 
Francisco Municipal Election: with its two candidates for Board of:Super-: 


visor, Henry Gliksohn and Louise Todd, in a period of sharpening class 
= struggles, in a period of increasing war danger and‘ open Imperialist attacks 


upon the Soviet Union. 


wage cutting campaigns the general worsening of: the conditions of the 


workers, has been developing rapidly. Ihe open alliance between the manu- | 


facturing and banking interests, the government and capitalist parties, and 


their socialist allies, and labor bureaucrats -has been strengthened in-order | 
to further the war: aims of American Imperialism and tighten the bond of _ 


’ exploitation upon the workers. As a result a decided militant spirit of battle 
‘is being aroused in large sections of the working class in California, as well 


as throughout thé.entire country. . 
“The struggle of the working class against the capitalist class must be 


the -basis of the The system’ of non-partisan elections , 

} struggle and the class nature of capitalist society. , 
Behind the scenes of the present elections are the alignments of the bosses 
Republican and Democratic p4rties and their agents.the ‘Union Labor Party”’ * 


is ysed to hide this class 


and the Socialist Party. ee ‘ 


The only political force that represents the working class ‘in this election | 


is - ‘joint campaign of the Communist Party and the Young Communist 


» 


What are the immediate issues before the workers? Are they the graft | 


in the treasurer's office, the street car. muddle, the garbage row. ‘‘too much 
talk and not enough work. in the Boatd of Supervisors,’’ which are made 


major issues by the capitalist candidates? These are only raised as smoke 


screens before the workers so that the besses through the Industrial Associ- 
ation and other anti-labor agencies car better :beat, down the conditions 


of the workers.. However, these conditions: within the city. administration - 


are of an important political significance.°Corruption is part and Parcel 
-of capitalist society which cannot be eradicated without the abolition of 
immediate issues before the workers are the struggle against capi- 
talist rationalization, unemployment, wagé-cuts, speed ‘up, replacement of 
adults by youth and. women.. American <:Plan ‘industry séts the pace in 
this intensified exploitation of the workers the permanent unemployment of 
millions of workers. [his ‘process further*speeds up the: workers so that 


they become worn out sooner and at an earlier age.’ Thirty-fite and forty. 
years of age are now the limit of employment for adult workers. These . 


are replaced, and at a lower wage, by young workers and- women workers: 


the standard of living of. the :workers being still further reduced and’ their’? 


conditions worsened. This condition is-true of. San Francisco as well as of 
‘all other sections of the United States.: 


In San Francisco the process of introducing capi- . 
talist. efficiency (rationalization) with its destructive. speed up system, tts. 
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In ofder to fight back, we mtorke:'s must fight for the - organization of 


7, the: unorganized, regardless of nationality, race or color. We must resist all 
attempts of. the industrial association, the open shop, and other. forces of 


‘capitalism who are attempting to outlAw the militant labor organizations 


based upon the class struggle. We must fight for the seven hour, five day 


week; for soeial and unemployment insurance supplied by. the employers 
and‘ the State. We call upon all workers to support and join the Trade 
‘Union Unity League, the militant labor center and the new. industrial . 


unions affiliated to it based upon the: principles of class struggle. | 


As part of this exploitation the capitalist: class resorts to stirring up 
racial. antagonisms between the foreign and*native born, between the Negro. 
Latin’ American, Oriental: and white -workers. Filipinos and Mexicans are 


herded here by capitalism as a cheap labor supply. ‘Negro and Oriental 


workers are being forced to work under terrible conditions of labor. All of 


these are denied the right of organizing so that they can fight together “tes 


with the native workers against the American capitalists, as well 4s against 
their own capitalists living in San Francisco, as in the case of the Chinese 


_ workers. Furthermore, all of these workers,2re deprived of the political and 
social rights that the other workers, after! Jong and bitter struggle, have been 


able -to force from the- bosses. . 
demand the abolitién’ of the wihole system ‘of race discrimination. 
and full racial, political and social equality for the Negro, Filipino, Ori- 


-entah, Mexican. ‘and other oppressed races. _We' must all unite to defeat the 
attacks. against the foreign. born workers. 


% 


Labor Bureaucrats and the Socialist Party 
. San Francisco, which formerly boasted as the most powerful labor city 


an ithe countty is: today completely: ir the hands of the “Open Shoppers’ 


The most important industries are completely unorganized and the exploited — 
workers are betrayed by the labor bureaucrats, who never made any. effort: 


to organize them. |The Longshoremen’s Union, now a blue card Com- 
pany Union, ts ‘recognized | by the Central Labor Council, where its dele- 
gates are seated. Not a single building in this city is being erected under 


union control and the conditions of the few organized workers are becoming 


worse every day. 


The leadership of the: AFL locally by Scharrenberg:: 


O’Connel, McDonald, Furuseth,-McLaughlin,. Murphy, etc., is a tool of me 


capitalists. against the workers, both unorganized and organized. They are - 


- the loudest spokesmen of the bosses in demanding more restrictions against 


the Filipinos, Orientals, Mexicans and: the foreign, born workers as-a whole. 


‘They are the leaders of the ‘ ‘Union Labor Party’’’and are ditectly: linked up 


with the capitalist forces in the election campaign. . 
Even though the local Socialist Party has lost its ‘influence among. the 


workers, due to its- constant betrayals, yet, in line with its national and. 


international policies, offers’ itself to.the capitalist class as the - ‘only means 
of stopping the revolutionary -activities of the working class. Their local 


leader. Cameron Kéng, gave this as=-a reason for proposing changing the 


election Jaw of the State, so that the Socialist Party could again OF: placed 


The danger of war is an important issue in this city Baltion: tie sO 


cy called “‘peace’’ visit of Mr. McDonald. premier of the British Labor Gov- 


ernment, intended to be.a smoke screen, cannot hide the bitter antagonisms’ 
‘between the two rival Imperialist Nations of the wortd, the United States 


: and: Great Oritaia. At the same time the Imperialists are all peaparing for an 


\ 
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attack against the Soviet Union, the only workers and peasants government 
‘in the world, as shown by the recent attacks in Manchuria. s 


San Francisco, this Western stronghold of American Imperialism, occu- 

pies a key-position in the préparations:for the coming war. The Bay, 1s the 
“most important military and naval base on the Pacific, the center of the-coming 3 
attack against the Soviet Union and in the-conflicts between the imperialists ae 

| These preparations can be well seen in the fortification of the Harbor, 
‘the subsidy to the commercial shipping, which can be readily turned into 
‘military purposes, for the transportation of soldiers and amunition; in hte 
improvement of the Presidio, the mounting of 14” guns on railroad tracks . 
which can be transported along the Coast. The rapid development of avia- 
tion, the building of bombing air-bases in the Bay, the military parades, the 
huge receptions given to imperialist fleets, the jingoism, the militarization of} 
the youth through the CMTG, Boy Scouts, ROTC, etc., are additional 
proofs ‘of that. | 

| We must fight against the war-danger, and for the Defense of the Soviet _ 
Union. In,case of an attack against the workers’ fatherland, we shall unite 
with-all the workers to defeat the imperialists. The coming imperialtst war 
must. be turned. into a civil war against the capitalists, for the esfablishment | , 
of a Workers and. Farmers Governmem. | 


- The courts and police are Gpenly showing their true colors’ as the agents... 

of the bosses,—smashing. strikes, as in the Carpenters Strike, and the rail- 

+ roading to San Quentin of the pickets: Pasche and Madsen, the smashing of 
+ the picket line in the Fisher Body strike in Oakland, the breaking up of mieet- | 
ings in behalf of the Gastonia sttikers, and ‘arresting twenty-seven men and ° 
women whom brutally attacked in jail. Strikes of the workers gre 

smashed by the police, injunctions and anti-picketing ordinances, thus carty- 


ing out the program of the Industrial Association. i te ; 
Side ‘by side with the Police brutality and the courts the workers are 
victimized by the employment sharks, Fink halls, by. the arrests of unem- : 
ployed on vagrancy charges, etc. We must fight against the polite brutalities, — 
for the right of the: workers to picket, to strike, to have meetings and.demon- _ 
strations om the street.- We must build workers defense corps to defefd our- 
selves from the attacks of the agefits of the bosses.. We must fight against in- 
junctions, Criminal Syndicalism jaws, anti-picketing ordinances and all laws 
used against the workers. 

Youth and Women | 

ae The process of Capitalist, rationalization exploits the youth and women 

,to the utmost. This process throws millions of youth and women into In- - 
dustry. Working at lower wag& they are. pitted against the adult workers, | 
‘thus further lowering the standard of living of the working’class. ia “e 
- . Both the youth and womén work long hours under a terrific speed-up. - 
unsafe, unsanitary conditions and night work. Child labor is increasing, and, 
even the so-called Child Labor Legislation of the Capitalists is proven t6é be ~~ 
a sham. The AFL Bureaucracy has criminally refused to erganize the youth © 
and women in order to further betray the workers and_to carry out the policy - 
_Of keeping the workimg class disorganized. 
| ‘We demand the six hour day and five day week with a minimum of 
$20, a week wage for youth up to 18 years, equal pay for equal work* [im 
‘for all workers, the abolition of child labor, no night work: for women and j 
youth, the right to vote for all young workers at the age of £8. ~ 
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Schools, M unicipal 


schools are the instruments of the 'bosses in Sisoning the minds of 
‘: | ithe: children i in order that they become docile#laves to be utilized against their 
- fathers in case.of struggle and against workers of other lands. ‘We must fight 
-. | for the abolition of military jingoist and} religious training in schools, for- 
‘¢ . -the control of the Board of Education by the representatives of the Teachers’ 
* Union and other labor organization paren councils, instead of consisting of 
the political appointees of the mayor, as jt is today.. We demand the de- 
struction,of.all fire-trap schools and the | of free lunches for 


pening class children. | 
We demand that all city, inpjuding‘the firemen and the police, 
4 3) ind particularly school teachers, be permitted to join and form labor organi- 
~*~ zationg’ without restriction en the question of strikes, etc. We demand the 

(forty ‘week for. cy employees. and the use of union labor on all munici- 

pal‘work. 


“Why We Participate i: in the Election Campaign ait: 


The, Communist Party and the ‘Young: Communist League enters the 
‘+ election campaign to carry on an intensive drive to mobilize.the workers 
against Imperialistic war for the deferise of the Soviet Union; to rally the 
workers for militant resistance to the sharpening attacks of the Government © 
and the employers; for the organization of the unorganized, and building 
of militant trade unions; for a determined battle against the brutal police 
terror and the defense of the rights of the econ to organize grade unions 
and to protect themselves against attacks. 
| _. We'have no illusions that the working class will be able to establish its 
own government through the ballot box. As the struggle of the workers 
against the bosses. develops, the fake capitalist democracy, ‘with its “non-. ss 
-partisan’}.elections will be cast aside and the iron dictatorship of the capitalist 
will take its place in the form of fascism, as #n Italy, Poland, etc.,-and as it 
manifests itself in Gastonia, N. C., and in the various —— of the workers 
“in this country. 
We are fighting» for the iste demands, to. improve the workers’ 
conditions and to’organize them against capitalism. We realize that even 
though the immediate demands were obtained, wage slavery can only be. 
eliminated’ by the overthrow of the capitalism and the establishment of a 
Workers) and Farmer. Government. 
~Raising the slogan of Class Against Class, we = upon the wna 
ers. of San|Francisco to support and join the;Communist Party and the 
Young Communist League end. to vote for its candidates, Henry Glik- 
sohn and Louise Todd. 
145 STREET Communist U. S. A. 
3 | | ___ Young Communist League 
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“ATTEND. 12th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


OF THE 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION | 
CALIFORNIA HALL, Polk and Turk Sts. , | 
Rimacay, Eve, November 7th, 8p.m. 


| Admission - 35 Cents 
Speakers, Musical Program, Pioneer Play, Singing 
q READ THE DAILY WORKER: 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1930, 8:00 P. M. 

“Commemorating the death! of the Wor ld’s Greatest 
is at Working- ass Leader 4 
SPEAKERS AND MUSICAL PROGRAM | 

TO ALL WORKERS: —— | 


_ On January 21st the workers all over ‘the world will hold buss mags ‘meetings commemorating the 
‘death of LENIN, the great leader of the Russian Revolution and the leader of the revolutionary workers 
throughout the world. Lenin is dead, but he left to the w orkers a weapon of rears Struggle which 


_we.call. LENINISM. 


- Today, in our struggle against eiotieari Imperialism, it is more than éver necessary that we use the ; 


— of ee of revolutionary struggle agdinst Capitalism. | < 
| OUR CONDITIONS GET WORSE — | : 


In thie Soviet Dikion, where the workers have kicked out the bosses, wages increase and the living condi-. 
"In the United States unemployment is growing rapidly, wages 
The reason for this 1S’ that in the 


tions of the workers are becoming better. 
are being reduced and the conditions of the workers becoming worse. 
Soviet Union the workers rule, while in the United States the Capitalists rule. 


In California Tens of Thousands of workers are out of work and thousands more are being added daily: 


to the ranks of the unemployed. 
tically shut down, throwing three thousand workers out of work.. 


wells in this state are shutting down due to over-production. 
the workers is taking place in the form of wage cuts and a more intensified speeding up. 


on the workers the Bureaucratic leaders of the American Federation of Labor take the“lead in trying to i 


The Ford Plants in both Los Angeles and San Franciseo have been prac- 
In Sacramento the Southern ‘Pacific Com- 


“pany gave a “Christmas present” to its workers by laying off three thouisand of them indefinitely. The oil ~ 
Side by side with this, a bitter attack against 


-In this attack 


smash all resistance of the workers to the Capitalist attack. They pledged themselves to Hoover, the repre- 
sentative of American Capitalism, that they will not permit the workers to fight for higher wages while at, 


_ the same time Hoover’s program means more speed-up for: the workers and more unemployment. 


This 


- speed- -up means increasing elimination of the adult workers ‘and the bringing into industry of even more , 


women and young workers at less wages and under worse conditions, 


workers 
tions of the adult workers. 


‘ 


The Workers must answer this attack by themselves into fighting industrial unions. 
EAGUE, which fights for organizing the unorgan- 
ized, the 7-hour, day and 5-day week, against the speed-up; for. organizing the women and young workers; - 
for full racial, social and — equality for Negroes; for the seis of the Soviet Union and. a struge 7 


under the leadership of the TRADE UNION UNITY 


imperialistic war. 
| | THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET. UNION 
‘The sreatest danger facing the workers today is the attack on the Soviet Union. 


The women workers and young, 
ire kept’out of the old Unions by the, Labor Fakers, who thus help to further smash. the condi- 


Imperial- 


ism is today leading that attack. The Stimson note to the Soviet Union charging it with violating the Kel- 
log Peace Treaty brings American Imperialism openly in the forefront of the imperialjsts’ fight against the _. 


Soviet Union. 


Government and Moscow. 
China and the Soviet: Union, 


The Stimson: note was intended to smash the peace negotiations between the Manchurian 


In Spite of the Stimson note,'a peaceful agreement has. been reached between 
~The attack on the Soviet Union has’ been answered by the workers of this 
of the Communist 


country through: huge demonstrations. of thousand of workers under the 
a 


_ Party and the Young Communist League. - 


In San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oak nd. such one 


& 


tions were successfully carried 
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’ will be in effect in all industries, with a six-hour day’ in the mines and for 
- hours for very dangerous occupations; wages will be 71%, higher than in 1928, and the Soviet Union’ will 


Agricultural Workers Strike. - 


FIGHT AGAINST HOOVER'S CAPITALIST PROGRAM. 
JOIN THE PARTY OF ‘LENINISM — THE COMMUNIST PARTY. 
YOUNG WORKERS, JOIN THE YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE. ae : 


as “Daily WORKER SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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DOES AMERICAN IMPERIALISM ATTACK SOVIET UNION? 


 Piexioals Imperialism hates and fears: the ate. strength of. the Soviet Union. The success of the 
first year of the Five Year Plan in the Soviet Un shows the ability of the Russian Workers to build up 


Socialism in their country, and is a challenge to the entire.Capitalist World. | The. workers throughout the 
Capitalist countries and im the colonies, comparing their worsening conditions with the growing betterment 
of the conditions of the Russian Workers are becoming convinced that only through following the example 

_ of the Russian Workers, by the overthrow of their,own Capitalist Class, will it be possible to build up a 


society run by and for. the workers. When the Soviet Five Year, Plan is comptes the seven-hour day 


surpass in many industries the leading Capitalist countries. — 
While the Capitalist countries are trying temporarily to adjust their differences in order fo organize 


. unitedly the attack against the Soviet Union, nevertheless the struggle between them for supremacy is be- 
coming sharper. This is particularly true of the United States and Great Britain, who in their struggle for 
markets come in conflict all over the Hoover-MacDonald Conference and the. London Fi 


Power are not peace conferences, but preparations, for war. 


| America is mobilizing its. forces and increasing its armaments, is activ abi militarizing the youth, and i 
conducting its. war propaganda in all fields through the press, school, radio, movies, ete. 
.-ary labor organizations, right here in California, as.elsewhere, the Murphys, Scharre nbergs and O’Connells _ 
are actively agitating for more cruisers, naval bases, dirigible bases, etc., conducting a vicious fight against, 
the Soviet Union, and trying by all means to smash the resistance of the working class to the Capitalist ~ 
_ program of war preprations, wage cuts, and speed-up. , They also actively support ‘the Government fl) its 
_ suppression of the revolts in the Colonies, as we ‘have recently seen in Haiti. ; 


> 


e young. workers, and five 


In the reaction- 


In this struggle for the Defense of the Soyiet Union, against. Imperialist War and the Capitalist Offen- ee 


.sive iainst the workers; the Gommunist Party of the U.S.A., the American section of the Communist In- 
It is at the head of all . 
struggles of the workers,’the Gastonia Strike, the present strike of the Illinois Miners, the Imperial Valley * 
The answer of the workers to the Capitalist offensive, on Lenin Memorial <— 
Day, must be to join the Communist Party and Young Communist League and fight under its banner for- > 

_ the complete overthrow of American Capitalism and the establishment of @ Working-Class Dictatorship ~ 

in the United States. 


ternational and the Young Communist League of the U.S. A: take the leadership. 


Only the Communist panty leads the stmugs gle of the w orkers and’ ey must support 
it sith all their strength. 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION. J 


FIGHT AGAINST THE: IMPERIALIST WAR. 
_ SUPPORT THE STRUGGLE OF THE HAITIAN MASSES FOR INDEPENDENCE AGAINST AMERICAN 


IMPERIALISM. 


~ | SMASH THE ATTACK OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM ON THE Soviet UNION. 2 
“TURN-THE NEXT IMPERIALIST WAR INTO A CIVIL WAR FOR THE OVERTHROW OF CAPITALISM: 
FIGHT FOR THE 7-HOUR DAY, 5-DAY WEEK, AND THE 6- DAY, AND. 5-DAY WEEK FOR 


YOUNG WORKERS. 


Auspices | 
| ‘COMMUNIST PARTY, DISTRICT. 13 | 
COMMUNSST LEAGUE, DISTRICT 13 
Turk Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


| 2 ‘ Read the DAILY WORKER — Official Organ of the Communist Party. 
YOUNG WORKER, — - The of the | 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
TO COMMUNIST PARTY 


\ YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 


$6.00; 6 Months, $3.50; 3 Months, $2.00 


{ 


DAILY WORKER OFFICE... 
1020 BROADWAY, OAKLAND. — ROOM 15 
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=. The armed ‘assault: by fascisth and its 
__* satellites against the Soviet Union is an unprovoked. 
criminal attack upon the greatest champion of peace, 
freedom and national independence—the. land of So- 


Cialism. This military aggression by the Fascist rulers. 
oe of Germany is also an attack upon the people’ of 


oS Be iny.. It. is an attack likewise upon the peoples 
ie of the United States and of the entire world. . 


_ With the fullest support of all its people, the Soviet io 


is now waging a ‘Struggle’ hot “only in, 


“defense ofits Socialist land but also in defense of the’ | & 


- most vital interests of the peoples in all countries. It 


ds, waging a, just struggle for the cause of the free- | 


dom ‘of all nations and peoples. 


~ Since its inception the Soviet Union has consistently 
and courageously fought for peace amongst the na- 
tions, for preventing, war: and checking aggression. 
When the Munich conspirators secured the upper hand 
in the ruling circles of the capitalist countries they, 
destroyed existing possibilities. for collective sécurity, 


inevitable. The Soviet Union. adopted: and: pursued a 


consistent policy of neutrality towards both sides. in 


oe the ‘imperialist war, a policy: upon rendering aid to 


those nations» that were waging .a just struggle for _ 


2 national independence and liberty. It aids the Chinese 


people as: it aided ‘the Spanish Republic. It liberated 
the peoples of the Western Ukraine, White Russia, 


Bessarabia, and the Baltic states. It fought. against 


extension and prolongation of the war. ‘Thus it 
Union in its struggle a 


| Served the best interests of the working = and 
peoples of the entire world. 


neutrality of. the Soviet Union. They sought to drag 
Soviet Union into the ‘imperialist’ war. 

Now’ “the rulers of Fascist Germany, in their va 
perate struggle with their imperialist‘rivals in Eng- 


: ye land and the’ United States, and in mortal fear of the 


oppressed masses in Germany | and in all the countries 


Meaning 


been demanding war against the Soviet Union. 


the Negro masses, the middle-classes—all those who 


~ thereby making the second imperalist world war ~ hate fascism and oppression and cherish peace and ~ 


‘its people. the cause of all advanced and progressive == 
mankind. They should defeat every attempt ata new 


= the Soviet Union. 


against the Soviet Union! 


The reactionaries and of both. 
opposed and conspired agairist the peace and 


ravaged and enslaved by Gimany, have seen fit to | 


lay their criminal hands .on the Soviet Union. 


‘Hitler is calling upon his friends and supporters in 


“all the’ capitalist countries to join hands in ‘war 
- against the Soviet Union, in war against the: working 

. people and oppressed masses throughout the world. 

_ The rulers of Fascist.Germany.are dangling before — 
~ the, imperialists of all countries; especially in England © 


and the United States, the vision of a new Munich, a 


-new.conspiracy to!redivide the world at’ the expense 


of the peoples of all nations, to crush the Soviet 
Union, to exterminate democracy in Europe and to 
strengthen reaction throughout the world. This was! - 
the message Hess brought to England. The friends 
of fascism in the United States and England: are 


reaching out for this reactionary vision, The Scripps- — 


Howard press, just before the attack of Hitler began, 
eynically declared: “That’s one war we could really 
favor ..:.” This is likewise thé position of the Social- 
Democratic lickspittles of Big Capital, who have long | 


The American _people—the workers, toiling farmers, 
liberty, will see in the cause of the Soviet Union and 


Munich conspiracy. They should strive for active 
friendship and fraternal =. with the — of 


Down with the criminal war ot Gidea faselsm | 


For full support and cooperation with the ‘Soviet 


Against all those reaction 
seek in any manner to ai 
the Soviet Union! 


For a people’s peace eR upon the liberation and ~ 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. Ss. 
U William Z. Foster, Chairman 
Robert Minor, Acting Secretary 
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TO THE STREET RALLY, SATURDAY, JUNE ‘28th 


by the California State Committee, Communist Party, 181 Haight Street, Francisco 
| | => 152 
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“WORKING MEN AND WORKING WOMEN:— 


- Hoover has held a conference of capitalists and reform-_ 


ist labor bureaticrats.” ‘This conference discussed the criti- 
cal economic situation disclosed and aggravated by the 


“Wall Street crash. Hoover and his capitalist and labor. 


bureaucrat conference ‘agreed to let the workers of Amer- 
ica pay the expenses, sof the crisis. 


‘Unemployment Is Growing!, - 

All of the bosses’ agerits in America, from Hoover ‘to 
Lovestone, declared that the Wall Street crash has nothing 
to .do-with the economic conditions of the country. These 
conditions, they say, are. ‘wonderful,. but you workers in 
the’ ‘Chrysler plants and other auto factories who have 
since been discharged, because of: the closing of the plants, 
“and you workers in tle large radio plants of the Majestic 
and other corpofations who have been thrown out of a job 
since the crash, and you workers from the East, West, 
North ahd South of the United States that have sinze lost 
your job’ because of. ‘everproduction; you cannot feed your- 
self and your family. with the nice phrases of Brosperity 
freely distribut 
who, though still employed are faced with the most sys- 
tematic wage- -cuts ever initiated’ in the United States, will 


Hoover and Lovestone. Be i 


A. F. of L. Joins Hooy er’s War. Against Siciwss 


The bureaucrats of the &. F. of L. pretend to speak in 
the name of American wx 


dustries in the crisis without disturbance by what they 
call “labor troubles. ”, Hoover and the capitalists knoy 
that the pressure of the crisis. will force the working 
masses to. organize _and fight against the bosses. as the 
only means to’ secufe a- decent ‘The program 
agree upon was: Make the workers pay! 
bureaucrats accepted this program and pledged themselves 
on their part to make the workers submit. They pledged 
themselves that “no movement’ should be initiated for ins. 
crease of wages, and that every cooperation should be given 
by labor to industry-in the handling of its problems.” You 

workers of America might have she illusion that the /bu- 
reaucrats of the A. F. of L. ought to discuss the question 
how your problems; can be. solv@d, But that’ is not the 
‘bureaucrats’ point di view. Theyrconcern themselves with 
how the bosses’ problems can be solyed. 


- A. F, of, L. Bureaucrats Betray Workers! 


You textile workers of the Sguth, who work for eight 
and ten.and twelve dollars a week, rejoice! Mr. Green, 
he precident of the A. F. af L., has pledged himself. to 
Yr. Hoover and the Anierican capitalists, that he will not 
ontribute to the crisis by helping you to ask and fight 
for. More wages. -And: you, workers, in the coal mines 
and in the auto. industry whose wages have been slashed 
and whose jobs have been taken by machines and by speed-. 


pledged the honor of the A. F. of L.. that he will not con*. 


ight. | 


by the above gentry. And you workers - 


have to make up for your losses: out of the propaganda. of 


Hoover. called them.in to 
discuss plans how .the: boss¢s can continue operation of in-. 


The A.'F.-.of L.. . 


p, don’t be alarmed about the. crisis. Mr. Green has, 


Fascism Grows in America! 
Mr. Green’s Pledges are his signature in-the name of 
the American Federation of Labor to ‘a pact with the. 


American. capjtalists and the American cApitalist govern-|. 
ment against the American workers.’ They are official 
« manifestations of the fascist role now being played by the - 


A. F, of L, Fascism is the merging together of the cap- 
italist trusts and corporations with the government. and 
with the socialist and reforniist misleaders+of. the working 


class, and the “left wing” reformists, the Mustes, the » 


Cannons and the Lovestones. This growth of fascism iS 
accompanied by the decline of the power of congress, at 
the same time more pdwer is concentrated in the execu- 
tive, in Hoover and Company. The operations of this 
fascisih are directed toward thé crushing and demoraliz- 
ing of the working class and, first 6f all, therefore, * gainst 
the Communist Payty which exposes the capitalist schemes 
and organizes the workers for- struggle: 


Hoaver’s moves show that American cApital intends to 
meet, the crisis by moving in three dj.ections. 


One: they want to reduce the standards of the worke 
Two: they want to intensify their drive for more for- 


Three: they try to mobilize large scale. emergency in- 
vestments in railroads, constructions, ete. ° These capital 


investments' are looked upon as a means of meeting the . 


immediate-erisis and of slowing. down its development. But 
the capitalists. cynically declare among themselves that 
the carrying out of these investments require a guarantee 
‘of immediate profits from, them. But thts is impossible 
in the face of decline in- production. And even to the ex- 
tent that the investments could be “Successfully carried 
through, under capitalism this will only intensify the basic 


- causes of the crisis by increasing productive capacity still 


more out-of proportion to the available fharkets. This is 


therefore clearly no solution to the —— but an aggra- 


‘vation of it. 


ow ages Go Down and the eau Up Increases! 


The first step in Hoover’ s plan is to inténsify the speed- 
up and to slash wages! This is supposed to revive the 
falling profits and help the American capitalists take more 
markets away from. their competitors. But this measure 


. also, which must, meet the energetic resistance of the work- 


ers, cannot solve. the crisis for capitalism, even to the ex- 
tent that it is successful. The reduction of the earnings of 
the working class, as likewise the reductiox., of. the: purchas- 
ing power of farmers, may give capitalism immediate pro- 
fits but sharply cuts down the domestic market. As a) re- 
sulty. the crisis will be intensified. 


‘ 


4° 


| War For Foreign, Markets! | 
All these inner contradictions ‘of capitalism, sharpened 


and more daily by the economic crisis, - are criving 
American imperialism into a.struggle for foreign markets 


which can only result in war. ‘The American capitalist 
class has faced this issue and accepts the inevitability of. 
war. The fifteem cruisers néw under construction are not 
the most important signs of this ._preparation. The very 


ribute to the crisis by organizing you and helping you to..-“peace” treaties and propaganda, the melodramatic farce’ 


of MacDonald’s -visit to Hoover, are but screens to the. war. 
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preparations ‘maneuvers for in ‘the. war. 


American army staffs, chemical laboratories, airplane fac- 
tories, arsenals, etc., are working night- and day making 


new. engines of destruction. The drive for foreign markets 


wl at one same time the drive toward the new world war. 


New Oppression of Colonial Peoples! 
oe result of the drive for markets will inevitably 


be new oppressions of the’ colanial and semi-colonial peo- 
ples, especially of Latin-America and Philippines, and 


China. ‘The American working class must understand that 
the enslavement/of;the colonial peoples by American im- 
perialism is part‘ef the same drive of the capitalist class 
which is also directed against the American workers. Ef- 
fective resistance to the speed-up and wage cuts, and gen- 
eral oppression of the American workers, must include also 


eg an alliance with the colonial masses for struggle against 


imperialist exploitation and mae co lete national inde- 
pendence. 


‘Preparing War Against the Soviet Union! | 


‘American imperialism, similar to all imperialist powers, 


. fears and hates the Soviet Union, not only because it has 


taken one of the richest potential markets away from 
capitalist exploitation, and is successfully building social- 


‘ism: on ‘one-sixth of the earth’s surface, but also and above 
all, because the Soviet Union and its marvelous progress . 


under working class rule is a living and constant incite- 


_ ment-to the workers and oppressed peoples everywhere to: 


throw. off ‘their oppressors, the capitalists and imperial- 


= ists, and likewise set up the rule of the workers and toil-_ 


ing masses. The world crisis of capitalism, in which the 
American « economic crisis is now the sharpest expression. 


brings. close and sharp the menace of imperialist war 
against the Soviet Union. The warking class of the. 


U. S. A. must throw all its power into defense of the 


Soviet Union if it wishes to defeat the general sapitaligt eS, 


attack. 
Z Workers! You Must Organize to Fight! 


The. economic crisis, the speed-up, wage cuts and un- 


‘employment, are the realization in life of what the Com- 


munist International described as the third period of post- 


war capitalism—a period of the further rotting of capital-_ 


ist stabilization, a period of crises, upheavals, wars and 


| revolutions. In such a period, the working class will bear 


-bosses! 


gel the burdenis and suffer all the losses—unless it will 


organize and fight. 
The Communist Party: of the U. S. A,, section of the 


Communist International, is the only party which fights 


against this capitalist: offensive. It is the only party which 


exposes the iritrigues of the capitalist class, and its war 


plans against the workers. It is the only party which ex- 
plains the economic crisis, and what it means to the work- 


ers. It is thé only party which exposes the war plots: of 


imperialism. : It is the only party which organizes, and ~ 
leads the working class and the toiling masses in struggle 
against capitalist rationalization and immperiqitet war. 


What to Do! 
ee Communist, Party gives the following program. of 
apt for evefy worker who understands the extreme 
seriousness of the present period; \and ve wants to fight 
with -his class against capitalism: 
1. Organize! Join the militant eng uniéns, in the Trade ; 
Union Unity League. 


2, Support the revolutionary press) bscribe to and 
distribute the. Daily and revolutionary _ 


papers 
3. Join the Party. 


The Program of Mass Strageie! 

For the sttuggle against capitalist rationalization and — 
intperialist war the ‘revolutionary trade unions and the 
Communist Party have clearly pointed out the way.. This. 
is the road of mass struggles, organized and led by the 
revolutionary..unions and Party, at the head of the work- 
ing masses, along the lines of our main slogans: 

Strike against the speed-up and against wage cuts! . 

Fight for full wages for, the unemployed! 

Fight for social insurance! * 

Fight for shorter hours, for the seven-hour day! 


Fight for higher wages! 
Fight against the. A, F. of L. which 1s the agent of the 


Fight against the reformist betrayers from Norman: 


‘Thomas to. Lovestorie! 


Fight against the imagers war .and war Prepara- 


tions! 


Defend the Soviet Union, the Workers’ Fatherland! 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
‘COMMUNIST PARTY OF .A.* 


COMMUNIST PARTY AMERICA, 
43 East 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ely in its work. 


“APPLICATION FOR. MEMBERSHIP 
inthe COMMUNIST PARTY OF U.S. As 


The undersigned declares his adherence to the Pprograin and statutes of . the i deeunist International . 
_., andthe Communist Party of U. S. A. and agrees to ‘Submit to the rn of the Party and to engage active- - 


Name 


e 


"SUBSCRIPTION. BLANK FOR; THE “DAILY WORKER” 
| (Qutside. of New York) 
$6. 00 a $3.50, six $2.00, three 


DAILY WORKER, i 

26 Union Square, New York City. : 
Enclosed find -months subscription to the Daily Worker. 3 
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COME TO THE DEMONSTRATION 


‘This. Tuesday, December 17, 7 P. M. 
‘) 10th and BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


TO ALL WORKERS OF OAKLAND AND VICINITY: 2) | be 


American Imperialism, our enemy at home, is attsickine the Union: Stimson’ s Note’ 
‘the Imperialist countries is a direct attack on the Soviet Union. It is a continuation of the attack 
of the American capitalists upon the first Working-class Republic of the world. Workers of Oak+ 


land and vicinity must join the millions of workers.throughout the world who are demonstrating in 


defense of the Soviet Union. 
; | THE SOVIET UNION IS BEING ATTACKED > 


= shore an ibid’ on the Soviet Union? United States Imperialism, which has taken part in 


‘ 


athe attack on, the Soviet Union ever since the Soviet Union was established, sending soldiers to 
. Archangel in 1919, has now taken the lead in the attack through the Stimson Note, using the — 


-, hypocritical Kellogg Peace Pact to hide its war.preparations. The Stimson Note was intended to 
break up the negotiations between Mukden and Moscow for a settlement of the controversy over 
the Chinese Far Eastern Rallway,. and to sertner sentiment for the atta on the Soviet 
Union. 


"WORKERS CONDITIONS IMPROVE IN THE SOVIET UNION... 


& 


Why does ‘American. Imperialism attack the Soviet, Union? Because. it fears the Soviet Union. 


It fears the growth of the Soviet Union. It knows that the existence of the Soviet Union is a chal- 


lenge to the capitalist world; that workers throughout the capitalist countries and in the. colonies: 
are becoming convinced through the Russian example that it is possible to build a new system of 
society, run by and for the working class. The Soviet Union is building up its industries at a faster 


rate than in the capitalist countries, and at the same time improving the conditions of the workers. 


When the 5-Year-Plan ends in 1932, the seven-hour day will be in effect in all factories, with six 
hours for dangerous occupations. Wages have passed the pre-war level. and are increasing. The 
realization of the Five-Year-Plan in four years, which is possible on the basis of the resulis of the 


; first. year of the plan, will permit the Soviet . Union to —* in ——— in many — some of 
the ponding capitalist countries, 


CONDITIONS GET WORSE , 


In the ad increases, wages increase. In the United States, increased 
production means more unemployment, greater reduction of. wages, and making conditions more. 


deplorable. In the Soviet Union the working- class is in control. In the United States the capitalists 
are In control. 


Throughout the ‘country is being shut down. In San Fran- 
cisco the Ford plant is practically shut down, with workers laid off also from many other plants. 
. The attack of the capitalists on the revolutionary- trade unions is‘ growing. The leaders of the 
. American Federation of Labor work hand in hand with the bosses, and recently promised Presi- . 


dent Hoover that they would see to it that the trade unions would not even. ask for higher wages. 
This is partnership with the*bosses in the drive against the workers. Hoover’s co-called building 
program cannot solve the contradictions of American capitalism,—facing a crisis. On the contrary 
it will mean more speed-up—more men laid off. The speed-up system brings with it increasing elim- 


ination of the adult workers, and-the introduction of young workers and women at lower wages and 
under worse conditions. These young workers, barred from the old trade unions, betrayed by the. 
reformist trade union officials, are used by the hosses to. batter down. the already nape con- . 


ditions of the adult workers... ; 


WE MUST FIGHT FOR BETTER CONDITIONS | 


"The danger of war: ‘comes ‘not only from the attack on the Soviet Union, which is actually going 
on, > “ut from ine: rivalry for markets of the especially of ‘the United. 


States and Great Britain, which can break out-into war at any moment. In the Hoover- McDonald 


Conference and the’ London Five-Power Conference, each imperialist power manoeuvers against 
- the others, but they increase their war preparations constantly. The narrowing markets for ex- . 
- port of capital and manufactured products intensify imperialist struggle, and the drive against 


working class standards. As the rivalry of the imperialist powers for matkets becomes sharper, 


jthe drive against our standard of living becomes sharper. And particularly against the young 


jworkers, -whom the capitalists use through the C. M. T, C..and the R. O. T. C., through the schools 
and the press, to become cannon fodder in the attack on the Soviet Union, and through the National 


- Guard, to crush the Strikes of workers at home. The leaders of the State Federation of Labor, the ~ 
: ‘Scharrenbergs, and the‘ Spooners and Company of the Central Labor Council, are a part of the | 

‘capitalist. machine for attacking the Soviet Union and for smashing“all resistance to the capitalist 
offensive against the working: class. They support every military preparation of the imperialists _ 


(Sunnyvale dirigible base, new naval base, cruisew bill), and they cooperate with fascist, — anti- 


working-class American Legion. — Socialist Panty the, third party of | capi is the enemy 
| of the Soviet Union. © 

As workers we ‘must organize fighting unions on the 
struggle, fighting fofthe defense of. the. Soviet Union and against imperialist war; fighting against 


the bosses, for the 7-hour day and the 5-day: week; for the organization of the unorganized; for full _ 
- racial, social and political equality for negroes; for the organization of the youth and women. The, 


Trade Union Unity League must be built up. The attack on the workers of the Soviet Union by. 


from imperialist attack, we are protecting ourselves from further er against our condi- 


- : tions by the capitalists of this country. 


NOT A MAN, NOT A GUN, NOT A CENT FOR THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION! 7, 


In the attack on the Soviet Union, the Pacific Coast will be used as a base. We wellieks of the ee 


Pacific Coast must do ail we.can to ‘defeat the attack on the Soviet Union. Not a man, not a cent, 


~ wot a gun for the attack on the Soviet Union. The longshoremen,of Seattle who refused to load muni- 
tions intended for use against the Soviet Union showed their international solidarity with the | — 
- workers of the Soviet Union. Their example must be followed. Not a finger lifted to hurt the Soviet 
Union, But everything to defend the Soviet Union. The attack on the Soviet Union must be the 


7 _ signal for turning the war on the Soviet Union into a civil war’ against Américan Imperialism. 


DEFEAT THE IMPERIALIST ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION’ 
MOBILIZE IN DEFENSE OF THE U.S. S.R.; OUR SOCIALIST FATHERLAND! 


FIGHT AGAINST WORSENING OF CONDITIONS! REPUDIATE THE PLEDGE OF THE 


"AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR OFFICIALS! 


DEFEND THE UNION 


SUPPORT THE STRUGGLE oF. 75 HAITIAN MASSES FOR INDEPENDENCE. FROM 


| AMERICAN IMPERIALISM! 


NOT A MAN, NOT A CENT, NOT A GUN. FOR THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION! 
JOIN THE COMMUNIS$ PARTY AND THE YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE! 


* 
Bx 


Issued, by the 


-COMMUNISTPARTY; |. ‘YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE. 
:708 Peralta Street, (Oakland, Calif. 


READ THE DAILY WORKER—officia organ of the Communist 
YOUNG WORKER—ofiicial of the Young Communist League 4 


‘This Tuesday, December 17th, at 7 P. M. at 10th and Broadway Sts. 


Come yourself and bring your shop mates with you. 


|. 


. 


AND DEMONSTRATE 


American Imperialism is an. attack on our working standards here. In defending the Soviet Union ‘e 
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conditions, they say, are wonderful, 


ORKERS! 


WORKING MEN AND WORKING WOMEN: 
‘Hoover has held a’ conference of ¢apitalists and reform. 
ist labor. bureaucrats. 


Wall Street crash. Hoover and his -capitalist and labor 
burgaucrat conference agréed to let the workers. of Amer- 
ica pay the expenses: -of the crisis. ” | 


Unemployment Is Growing! 
All of the bosses’ agents in America, from Hoover tu 


Lovestone, declared thatthe Wall Street crash has nothing’ 


to do with the economic; conditions of the country. These 
but you workers in 


‘the. Chrysler plants. and >ther auto factories who have 


since been discharged, because. of the closing of the planta — 


and you workers in the large radio plants of the Majestic 
and other corporations who have been thrown out c° 2 job 


since the crash, and you workers:from the East, West’. _ 
. North and South c‘* the United States that have since lost | 
~ meet the crisis by moving in threé directions. 

One: they want. to reduce the staridards of the workers. 


your job because of overproduction, you cannot feed your- 
self and your family with the nice phrases of prosperity 
freely distributed by the above gentry. And you workers 


.» who, though still employed are faced with the most sys- 


tematic wage-cuts ever initiated in the United States, will 
_ have to make up for your losses. out of the propaganda of 
Hoover and Lov estone. 


A F. of L. Joins Hooy er’s War Against Workers! 


The ‘pureaucrats of the A. F. of L. pretend to speak in 
the- name of American labér. 
discuss plans how the bosses can continue operation of in- 
ta in: the without disturbance by wHat they 

“labor troubles.”! “Hoover and the capitalists know 
x: the pressure of i crisis will force the working 
‘masses to orgahize and fight against the bosses.as the 
only means’ to secure a ‘decent existence. The program 

ee upon was: Make the workers pay! The A. F.-of L. 
accepted this program and pledged themselves 
on their part to make the workers submit. They pledged 
themselves that. ‘no movement should be initiated for in- 
crease of wages, and that every cooperation should be given 
by labor to industry in the handkng of its problems.” You 
_ workers of America might have the illusion that the bu- 
reaucrats of the A. F..of L. ought to discuss the question 
how your problems can be solved. But that is not the 
‘bureaucrats’ point of view. 
how the bosses’ problems: can be: solved.. 

A. F, of L.. Bureaucrats Betray. Workers! 


You ‘textile workers of the South, ‘who work for dint 
and ten and twelve dollars a week, rejoice! . 
the. president of the A. F. of L., has pledged himself to 
>My. Hoover and the American capitalists, that he will ndt 
‘contribute to the crisis by helping you to ask and fight 
for more wages.-“ 4 And you, workers, in the coal mines 


«and in the auto industry whose wages have been slashed 
- and‘whose jobs have been taken by machines and by speed- 


up, don’t be alarmed about the crisis. Mr, Green «has 
pledged the honor of the A. F. of L. that he ‘wilt not con- 


tribute to the crisis acl organizing you and helping you to. 


This conference discussed the criti- 
cal economic situation’disclosed and aggravated by the 


vestments railroads, 


Hoover called them jn to. 


They goncern themselv es mh 


Mr. Green, 


«which éan only result in war. 
class has faced this issue and accepts the inevitability of - 


Geolin } in America! 
Mr, Green’s pledges are his signature in the name of 


the American Federation of Labor to a pact with the 


American capitalists; and the American capitalist govern- 
‘ment against the workers. They: are official 
manifestations of the fascist role now being played by the 
A: F. of L. 
italist. trusts: and corporations : with the government and 
with the socialist and reformist misleaders of the working 
class, and the “left wing” reformists, the Mustes, the 
Cannons and the Lovestones. 
accompanied by the decline of the power of congress, at 


Fascism is the: merging together of ‘the cap-. 


This growth of fascism is - 


the same time more poWer is concentrated in the exe¢u-. 


tive, in Hoover and Company. The operations of this 
‘ascism are directed toward the crushing and: demoraliz- 
ng of the working class and, first of all, therefore, against 


the Communist Party which exposes the capitalist ‘schemes 


ind organizes the workers for struggle. 
Hoover's moves show that American capital intends to 


Two: they want to intensify their drive for more for- 
eign markets. | 

Three. they ‘try to large emergency in- 
| constructions, etc. These capital 
investment? are looked upon aS a means of meeting the 


the capitalists: cynically declare among themselves that 


immediate crisis and of slowing down its development. But © 


the carrying ‘out of these investments require. a guarantee — 


of: immediate profits from them. But this is, impossible 


‘n the faee of decline in production. 


hrough, under capitalism this will only intensify the basic 


‘atses of the ¢risis by increasing productive capacity still 


noFE out of proportion to the available markets. This is 
herefore clearly no solution to the crisis, put. an aggra- 


ation of its 


Wages ‘Go Down and the Seoul Up Increases! 


‘The first step in Hoover’s plan is to intensify the speed- 
) and to ‘slash wages. This is supposed to revive the, 


alling profits and help the American capitalists take more . 
But measure 


5 
markets away from their competitors. 
also, which must meet the energetic resistance of the work- 
ers, cannot solye the ‘crisis for capitalism, even to the ex- 


tent that it 4s successful. 


“yt.” War For Foreign Markets! 

All these inner contradictions of capitalism, sharpened 
‘ore and more daily by the economic, crisis, are driving 
Aywerican’ imperialism’ into a struggle for foreign markets 


war. . The fifteen cruisers now under construction are not 


the most’ importan® signs.of this preparation. The very 
“neace” treaties and propaganda, the melodramatic farce 


of MacDonald S; visit to er, are but screens to the war. 


And even to the exe. 
tent that the investments could be suceessfully carried 


The American capitalist © 


ne 


The reduction of the earnings of - 
the working class, as likewise the reduction of the purchas- 
_ipg power of farmers, may give capitalism immediate pro- . 
fits. but sharply cuts down the domestic market. “AS a re- 
sult, the crisis will be intensified. ~ eee 
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steparations maneuvers for position in the. war. 

_ American army staffs, chemical laboratories, airplane fae- 

| Sores, arsenals, etc., are working night and day making 
new engines of destruction. The drive for. foreign markets . 
is at the-same time the drive toward the new world war. 


New Oppression of Colonial’ Peoples!: 
Another result. of the drive for: markets will #Mevitabl) 


be hew oppressions of the colonial and semi-colonial peo- . 


* gles, especially of Latin-America and Philippines, and 
China. The American working class must understand that 
the! enslavement of the colonial peoples by American im- 
perialism is-part of the same drive of the capitalist class 
which: is also directed against-.the American workers. . Ef: 
fective resistance to the speed-up and wage cuts, and gen- 
eral oppression of the American workers, must include also 
an alliance with the colonial masses for struggle against 
imperialist and for complete hational 


Preparing War Against: the Soviet ate 


American. imperialism, similar to all imperialist powers. 
fears and hates the Soviet Union, not only because it has 


 * taken one ‘of the richest potential markets away from 


capitalist exploitation, and is successfully building social- 


-ism on one-sixth of the earth’s surface, but also and above | 


becase the Soviet Union-and its marvelous progress 
under working class rule is a living and constant incite- 
ment. to the workers and oppressed ‘peoples verywhere to. 
throw off their oppressors, the’ capitalists ahd imperial- 
ists, and likewise set up the rule of ‘the workers and toil- 
masses, - The world crisis ‘of capitalism, in which the 
American economic crisis is now the -sharpest expression, 


- brings close and sharp ‘the ‘menace of. imperialist war — 


I against the Soviet Union. -The working class of. the 
‘U. S. A. must throw all its power into defense -of the 


all | sad suffer all the it. will 


organize and fight. 
The Communist. Party of the U.S. Ax section of the. 
Comniunist International, is the only party which fights ~ 


against this. capitalist offensive. It is the only party which . 


_ exposes the” intrigues of the capitalist class, and-its war 
plans against the workers. It is the only party which ex- 


plains thé economic crisis, and what it means to the work- ° 


ers. It, isthe only party which exposes the war plots of 
imperialism, It is the only party which organizes, . and 

leads the working class and the toiling. masses in struggle 
against capitalist rationalization and imperialist war. 


: The ‘Communist Party gives the following program of 
action -for every worker who understands the-extreme 
seriousness of the present period, and who wants: ‘to fight 
vith his class against capitalism: 

1. Organize! Join the militant trade unions, in the Trade 
Union Unity League. 

2. Support the revolutionary press. Subscribe rams and 
distribute the Daily Worker, | and other revolutionary 
‘papers, 

3. Join’ the Communist Party. . 


. The Program of Mass Struggle! 
imperialist war the. revolutionary trade. unions and the 


Communist Party have clearly pointed out the way. This 
is.the road of mass struggles, organized and. led by the. 


revolutionary unions and Party, at the head of the sip et : 


ng masses, along the lines of our main slogans: 7 
- Strike against the speed-up and against wage cuts! . 
Fight for full wages for the unemployed! | 

Fight for social insurance! 


Fight for shorter hours, for the seven-hour day! 


Fight for higher wages! 


For the struggle against capitalist rationalization ‘and 


a Soviet Union if it wishes to def | 
attack, pitaliat Fight against the A. F. of whichis the agent of the | 
Ww ! possesl 
a orker S; You Must Organize to F ight! Fight against the reformist betrayers from | Norman 
‘The: economic crisis, the speed-up, wage cuts and Thomas to Lovestone! | 
employment, are the realization in life of what the Com-* Fish against the imperialist war and war —a 
-munist International described as the third period of: post- tionsl 
. War capitalism—a period of the ‘further rotting of capital- Defend the Soviet Union, the Workers’ Fatherland! 
cist stabilization, a period of crises; upheavals, wars and | ‘CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
‘revolutions. Tn such a res, the class will bear | IST PARTY OF U. Ss. 
| | in the COMMUNIST PARTY OF U.S.A. 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERIGA, 
The undersigned declares his adherence to the | 
-43 East 125th Street, New rogram and statutes of the internationai 
'*s and the Communist Party of U: S. A. and agr ees to —_— to the Gscipline of the Party and to engage active: i 
"SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR THE “DAILY WORKER” 
00° a-year; $3.50, six months; $2.00, three months. 
Enclosed find months subscription to the Daily Worker. 
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A Labor Party for New York Workers. 


“We propase to. to the prinkiple of the: year 
agreement with the city bankers.” (La Guardia, aowil N. YY. 
.Timés, Nov.:1, 1933.) 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I agree the four year plan Was 
necessary. I propose to make every effort to carry it out in good ~ 
_ faith.” (McKee, report N.-Y. Times, Oct. 28, 1933.) | 2 
: |The above statements were made by LaGuardia and McKee in 
the New York municipal elections of 1933. O’Brien, Tammany 
Hall mayor, was making payments to the bankers and made no 
suggestion to. change it. Does this not show clearly that all three 
candidates and their parties—Fusion, Tannnany and Recovery—are 
‘tied up with the Wall Street bankers? Each one of them pledged 


a | that in case of election the Bankers’ Agreement would be kept. An 


agreement with the Wall Street bankers these pentlemen and their 

parties considered sacred! | 
Remember that at that time there was mass. in. 

New York; and relief was totally inadequate. Hundreds of thou- ~ 
~ sands of Negroes, foreign born and white native workers, young 
and single workers, as well as women workers, were homeless, starv- 
ing, hopeless. But the,bankers’ agreement with ‘Fusion, Tammany 
Hall and Recovery came first! Let the masses starve! - Let children | 


remain hungry—the bankers ‘must receive their payment on the 


public debt service! i 

one year before, the workers had accepted D. 
Roosevelt’s program of “recovery.” His promise of a “New Deal? 
for the “forgotten man” captured the minds of the workers through- 
out the country. The “New Deal” was the “hope.” 


NR. A.. Is the Child, of U. Chamber of Commerce 


the’ ‘Recovery? “Act and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act were passed by Congress, the workers — 
_and poor farmers of the country were made to believe that at last 
they would get a square deal. The money-changers wete to be © 


driven out of the White House—just as LaGuardia i in the election 


| 
| 
| 
4 
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campaign in the fall of 1933 promised to banked in theie 


place.” Roosevelt said, “No one shall go hungry.” LaGuardia 


"declared, “No one shall go hungry.” Here was ares agreement 
WORDS. 

Today every worker kitows the NRA the AAA were. drafted 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Every worker ‘knows what ° 
the NRA means for him—lower wages, continuing mass unemploy- 
ment, starvation relief. He knows that. Section 7-A does not mean 
_ the right’ of the workers to join the unions of their own 1 choosing. 


= 


It means the recognition of company unions. |, - 


N. R. A. Means Fascism oii War 


_ — It means nae hunger for 10 million ‘workers and their families. 
‘It means vicious assaults and deportations for foreign-born work-* 
ers. It means ferocious attacks upon the Negroes throughout the 
| ‘country. It means the breaking up of meetings by vigilante gangs. — 
It means the adoption of criminal syndicalism laws and the sending oe 
_ of. workers to jail for. long terms for asserting their rights. It 
means the open development of fascism. Tt means ‘unparalleled — 


Farmers Crushed by A.A.A. 


‘| The farmers, too, for a time were partly lulled to sleep by ithe. 
promises of the AAA. Now they see that the AAA was not for. 

the ‘benefit of the poor farmers but only of the rich farmers and 
absentee landlords. The drought and piled-up debts of the farmers __ 


are killing the poor farmers. They can no longer live on the farms 


and are moving about as tenants (45 per cent of all American 


s farmers are tenants) from farm to farm, and finally land on the 
‘breadline. 
The NRA has profited only the bankers and big nana 
of this country. Profits have risen up to 600 per cent. Government . 
_ subsidies to the banks and corporations amount to mote than eight 
_ billion.dollars. “Small competitors have been driven out of the field. 
and the trusts are becoming ever more powerful. a 
-—- The bankers have not been driven out of the White H ouse ‘but | 
are > firmly established i in the White House with Franklin D: Roose- Pa 


velt as. their chief executive. 
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York Workers Starve Under "New Deal’ 


aGiteardia, champion of the Wall Street bankers, has. brought 
-- similar conditions to New York. According to the report of his 
Unemployment Relief .C mmittee, published on’ March 25, one. | 


third of the population of New York City—more than 2,660,000 


persons in 660,000 families—are affected by, unemployment. Only 
one-half of this number is on the relief rolls in. New York. In three 
years relief has been cut $9 per family a month. Housing con- 
ditions—bad as they were-in the past—have become progressively 
- worse. ‘Hundreds of thousands of families in New York live in. 
| tenements long condemned as unsanitary, as fire-traps. — 
per cent of the children of New York are undernourished. 
1934, 136 persons lost their lives in tenement house fires in New | 


York 
Negroe—Worst Sufferers 


‘The conditions the anid Americans are ihe 


worst of all. High rents, low wages, tremendous unemployment (80 


per cent of the Negroes of Harlem are unemployed) , disease, mal- 
futrition, discrimination of. every kind—these are the lot of the — 


masses of Negroes in New York. This was the calse of the‘ ex: 


 plosion of Negro anger and resentment on ‘March 19th in the so: 
called “riots” in Harlem, which LaGuardia answered with brutal : 
hm terror, the murder of four workers and the arrest of scores. 


_behman and LaGuardia Against Workers’ Interests 
Tn the state of New York it is no different. Governor Lehman. 


' good friend of Franklin D. Roosevelt, ‘and enthusiastic supporter 
the “New Deal,” . uses identically ‘the same methods. The 
workers do not’ forget the police attacks on the Hunger Marchers 

- in Albany, October, 1934, with the smashing of heads, the breaking 
of arms, and the sending to jail of more than 100 Hunger Marchers. 


from all parts:of the state. They do not forget the use of state 


teoopers against the leather workers of Gloversville. 


In the election campaign both LaGuardia in 1933 and Lehman 


in 1934 made great promises to the workers. Did not Lehman — 
and the Democratic: Party promise unemployment insurance, there- 
_ by creating the sion among. the 2 million unemployed in the i 
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Skate of New York they woulll get beache of ‘this unem- 
~ ployment insurance measure? But how has it turned. our? The 


unemployed will not get one single penny under the Byrne-Killgrew rs 


bill, which has been adopted. Did not Lehman promise the Negro’ 
masses that he would protect their rights? But-the terror continues , 


against the Negroes:in all parts of the State. 


How could the workers of New York State expect. ini 
else from Lehman when the backbone of the Deraocratic thachine 


is the brutal Tammany Hall of New York spel lives upon the 


_ exploitation of the workers! — 


Since LaGuardia: and Fusion have been in power ti New York 
the conditions of the workers have become worse, Police terror 


against strikers has increased immensely. Arrests have multiplied 
On LaGuardia’s own admission hundreds of thousa’ ds.are withour 


relief. The fire-traps still exist and workers have to pay exorbitant 
cents. The foreign-born’ suffer the same discrimination’ and the 
Negroes are even worse persecuted than before. To be sure, La- 

Guardia still talks “radically. ” Now faced with facts, he is trying 
to pin the conditions in New York upon Tammany Hall. Both 
’_ of them—Fusion and Tammany—play with the'lives of the workers 


in ) the interests of their own Parties, in the interests of Wall Street. 
"Republicans Trying to "Come Back” 


The Republi Party is trying to take vantage of . this. 3 Situ-. 
ation. It hopes to be able to capitalize on the resentment of oa 
masses against the “New Deal” and to restore the Republicans to 

| power. Herbert Hoover and Ogden Mills recently made speeches 

> in which they criticized the “New Deal.” -Who is Ogden Mills. 
the man who criticizes the NRA? He isa big banker of New York - 
and one of the chief stockholders in the-National Biscuit Company. 


Six thousand NBC workers struck for decent wages and union , 
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_ recognition. Mills ignored their demands and used the police ‘to oh, 


break up their picket line. 

- Herbert Hoover, chief of the Republican Party, Lal the least 

right to talk. Was he not the man who in 1930, when unemploy- 

ment was growing by leaps and‘ bounds, predicted the return ‘of | 

- prosperity in 60 days? Did he not use the police of Weshinghlie. 
_and the U. S. Army to prevent the National Hunger Marchers in 
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1932, entering Washington, in to present 
their petitions and demands tothe U. S. Congress? Did he not 
drive the veterans out of Washington at the point of guns and 
* ; bayonets, and murder two veterans? This arch-fascist, pretending 
to” save the American workers and farmers! | | 


The Demograts | and Republicans both are trying. to find a way ; 


out of the mess. They know that the masses are turning away 


to democracy”—a “return to the constitution” —these are their new 


“slogans. But what is this democracy? It is police terror, starvation, — 

preparations for war. What is the constitution? It is a trampling - 
upon every right. that supposedly is F guaranteed. to the American | 

workers. and farmers. | 


Fascists like Coughlin and Nisey Long Do Their Part 


_ Huey Long’and Father Coughlin also take up the cudgels. They 
talk’against the rich, the bankers. They assail the U. S: Chamber ° 
of Commerce and the American Bankers‘ Association. They speak 


from them. They both: know, they who jointly supported the “New 
‘Deal,’ that the masses are against the “New Deal” and are pre- 
. paring for gigantic struggles. Therefore “Young Republicans” and 
“Young Democrats” pretend to have a “new” formula. A “return 


about the rights of the American workers and poor farmers. They | 


“attack” the NRA andthe AAA. But how cheap are words! 


Both of them are against organized labor. Both employ scab labor. 


Both are for company unions. Both are against unemployment 


insurance. Huey Long uses Hitler methods in Louisiana against 
the workers, poor farmers and the.Negro masses. Both are for an 
_ unequaled army and navy. Both of them: are fascists using the _ 
_ demogogic language of Hitler—wild promises to the masses, in 
Preparation for establishing fascism in the United States. 


Masses Move Forward. to Struggle 


The. workers are seeking a way out—a way that will provide 


_security—a way that will protect their rights, their lives. The 

workers:are confused. They hear high-sounding promises from 

~ Roosevelt, Lehman and LaGuardia. They hear the new promises — 

of Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Upton Sinclair. They listen to 
| the radical phrases of LaFollette, Governor Olson and other dema- : 
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causes. To keep the workers from struggle, Roosevelt, Coughlin, ' 


“and to align the workers and poor farmers behind, these reactfonary 
forces. 


| The Communist Party explained to the masses’ that in spite of the - 


- working class; they represent steps toward fascism and i in prepara- - 
tion, for. war. | 


"believed Roosevelt-and LaGuardia, But day by day, through their 


_of Labor called the NRA a “new charter of labor.” The leaders” 
of the Socialist Party even. called it a “step;in the direction of - 


NRA means fascism, says Green. Then ‘Green stands for fascism 
and its champions in the- United States. 


“What is a promises? These promises 
pl that the masses are beginning to understand the cause of 


their misery and are beginning to move into struggle to remove the 


Long, LaGuardia make new promises. They make new sham 
“attacks” on big capital and pretend to “champion” the masses. 
Hearst and MacFadden—Workers’ Enemies | 


ies and MacFadden, supporters of the Roosevelt policy; 
are open champions of fascism in the United States. Like all such 
people they pretend to criticize the policy of the Roosevelt govern- 
ment. They pretend, to speak for the interests of the workers and 
farmers. At the same time they are doing everything in. their 
power to mobilize the forces of reaction against the working class 


Only Communists. Exposed N.R.A. 
The Communist Party alone exposed the NRA ‘and the AAA. 


“promises,” they actually‘are directed against the interests of the say, 


The workers as a whole did not accept: this position. ‘They 


own experience, the’ workers have learned what the NRA is. They 
know now that it is an instrument/in the hands of the employers : 
and the government against the working class. : we 


Socialist and A. F. of L. Leaders Supported NRA. | 
The Socialist Party and the leaders of the American Federation 


99 


Socialism.” ‘Both gave support to the NRA—éven when they pre- | ° 
tended to criticize it. A year and a half later William Green comes ~ 

to the conclusion that “the NRA is fascism.” But‘two weeks later, 
Green expressed his confidence in Roosevelt and the NRA.. The 


A. F. of L. Leaders Tied Up With Capitalist 


The re! formist leaders too continue to. “criticize” the NRA. All . 
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they is be better represented onthe Labor Boards. 


Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
member of the National Labor Relations Board—a would-be “radi- ~. 
—cal”—is one of the hottest champions of the NRA. He declare: oS 


that without. the NRA the prospect of the workers would be pre 
less! | 
The reactionary atid reformist of. unions are 
‘likewise tiéd up with the old parties. In those states where so-called 
third parties have been organized—Minnesota, Wisconsin, etc.— 


- these leaders throw patt of their support to the new parties in order 


f to get their slice out of the pie. The so-called-“non-partisan’ policy 
of the A. F. of L—the “reward your’ friends and punish your 


- from the trade unions so that the leaders may jockey for position ir 
the old-line parties and their administrations. This is a source of 


tremendous power and income for these leaders—something thar 
is part of their trade union leadership. 


Central Trades Supports Capitalist Parties - 


An lhe City of New York, the Central Trades and Labor ess 
cil supports the LaGuardia administration. One year before, iv 
1932, they supported Roosevelt, and in 1934 endorsed. Governo: 
Lehman. Does this not show that there is no difference between 

the’ Democratic Party and the Fusion Party? | | 


_ Do the leaders of the Central Trades and Labor Council aes | 
endorse the NRA? Have they taken any steps against the police 
terror used against the workers on the picket lines and against the 


- unemployed at the relief buros? Did they raise any protest against 


the payment of $15,000,000 a month for the debt service to the "| 
~ Wall Street bankers while the workers of New York went hungry? 
_ Did they raise any protest against the adoption of the sales tax— 


ynemies” policy—has only one purpose. It aims to hogtie organ. 
ized: labor and to hand over their power to the c spitalist politicians: 
It aims to exclude: all discussion and support of real labor politic: | 


_a tax on the wages and relief: of the workers—or support the deo 


mand of the militant workers that the tax for ‘relief be placed on 


the people with. high iicomes?) Have they made any demands for 


tearing down the condemned tenements in Harlem, Brownsville, the — 


Ease Side, and the building of model workers’ homes to be rented 
Le 
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~ to the unemployed free and, at.low rents to the employed workers? — 

Have they done anything to organize the Negroes into the trade 
unions and fight against. discrimination in the shops and in the 
unions affiliated to the Central Trades? Have they raised a single 
whisper of protest against the police 

workers throughout the. City? \ 


In short, through their reactionary’ and leaders: the 
workers of this country are tied to the capitalist administration and 


kept from independent political action in their own interests. - 


- What has this brought us to throughout the country and in 


_ New York as well? It has put’ us in the position that with the 


support of the labor organizations the capitalists of this country 


put up their own candidates, write their own platform and are able 
to put over all their measures. on the working class without the 

- workers being in position unitedly to fight back: Elections, once 
over, and the capitalist politicians in. office, they “forget” their 
| programs and carry out the policies of the capitalists as they see fir. 


Unity of Workers—Need of the Hour 


| The strikes and unemployment struggles that have taken ‘place « 
i show quite clearly the need of unity. When workers march on the 
picket line the: cop does not ask which *political party they belorig 
“to. The police smash their lines and break their heads indiscrimi- 
nately. When workers fight for relief, they are not asked wha: . 
their religion -is. They meet the same attack. The bosses ase 
united in opposition to the. workers whether these same bosses belong 
to the Republican or Democratic patties. Unity of the workers 


| Bosses Prevent Unity 


Who prevents this unity? First of all, the bosses aa do- 
everything in their power to keep the workers from uniting, by 


"pitting white against Negro workers, native against foreign-born 
workers, men against women workers, yourig against adult workers. 


They raise race antagonism, national antagonism. The bosses 
know that if they can keep the workers fighting 


. they have us all by the throat. 


“Outlaw. the Communist Party,” Hearst is 


brutality against the Negro 
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Green, Woll, Berry, Ryan, Tighe, Zausner, Dubinsky, do every- 
_ thing jn their power to split the ranks of labot; drive out the Com- | 
- munists, and stir up racial and national antagonisms. Thus they | 
prove they are carrying out the will of the bosses. in the interests — 


of the bosses and not of the workers. 


| capitalists: of this country. 


| | 


| railing not only against the \Cosamunist Party, the. 
whole labor movement. He hopes that by outlawing the Com- 

munists the bosses smash all working class organization. 


Reactionary Labor Leaders Prevent 


The employers dd not depend upon their own forces to pre 
vent the unity of the workers. Inside the ranks of organized labor, 


‘There are other leaders of the working. class who “talk” hous 


“unity and united front, but stop every action that will bring this 


about. This is typical of certain leaders’ of the Socialist Party and | 


the reformist leaders of the A. F. of L.. . The actions of these 


people produces the same results as the actions of the reactionaries: 


they keep the ranks of labor split. Look at the actions of the “old 
+ guard” Socialist leaders i in Preventing one united May Day demon- 


‘In spite of the icine. cond the agents in the working class, 


unity must be-achieYed. But it is not sufficient that this unity be 


only on the. picket line. This unity must be built in every field, 
in the struggle against hunger, fascism and war. This unity must 
be in the interests of the workers ‘and poor. farmers against. the | 


ay 


Labor Party—E urning Need | 
1 This unity must be built also on the political field. An all. 


indlilsive fighting Labor Party is the need of hour. 


Now let us see what this Labor Party should not be? Can it 7 
be a Labor Party such as has been established in the state of Minne- — 
sotag using radical phrases but the same methods of suppression — 


- against the working class? In Minnesota the Farmer-Labor Party 
declares that it is no longer progressive—it is “radical”. It stands — 
. for the taking over of the means of production! While the 


Farmer-Labor Party leaders utter such radical phrases, Governor. 
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Olson ‘used the. National Guard to smash the teamsters’ strike . 
Minneapolis. 
Can it be a party like LaFollete of Wi is-° 
consin, which also uses high-sounding radical phrases, but uses po- 
lice terror against the workers of Wisconsin and the. National . 


- Guard against the farmers? Clearly that kind of a “Labor Party” 


the workers do not want. 
’. Can it be a Labor~Party such as is proposed iy the leaders ‘of 
i re Socialist Party—a party to be composed of leading trade 
unionists, etc, and excluding the Communists and militant workers? 

. These trade unionists support the fascist NRA with its attacks - 
upon the working class and their right to. strike and picket. — 
~ Clearly this is not the kind of a Labor Party that the workers want. 


Fighting Labor Party Based on Local Unions. 


“What kind of a Labor Party do we need? What the workers 
want and need is a real fighting Labor Party. It should be a party 
built upon the locat: unions of the American Federation of Labor 
and independent unions, on the unemployment organizations. It 
should be a party with a fighting program, taking up the daily im- 


mediate needs of the workers and poor farmers. Its program should ©. 


consist at least of demands for the unrestricted right to organize into _ 
boria fide trade unions, for the right to strike and picket; against i in- 
junctions and company unionism, for full and equal right for Ne- 
_groes, for adequate cash relief for the unemployed, for ‘trade. union 
_ rates on all relief projects, for an immediate building construction 
program, for genuine unemployment and social insurance sych as is. 
- embodied in the Workers Unemployment, Old Age and Social - 
Insurance Bill, H.R. 2827, for a genuine child labor bill, for im- 
mediate cash relief for the farmers and cancellation of Jall debts, 
against fascism and war. i! 
Labor Party Must Declare War on 


What would it mean if a Labor Party of this kind—a real kght- 
ing Labor Party—were organized in the state of New York? 
What would it mean in New York City? It would serve notice 


- on the bosses and their political machines that the workers and 


farmers: 1 no longer will allow themselves to be led by the nose. 


as are fighting for their own trad& unions and their own 
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harm organizations, so too on “phi political ‘field the workers and. 
‘poor farmers are declaring war against their oppressors. ' 

ee It would thean that the workers of New York City, no matte: 
~~ what political. party they belong to, would realize that they have 


* much more in common as workers than they have wit the bosses, 
_ and are uniting their forces on the political field to fight for thei: 


interests against the bosses. It would mean the building up of a 
powerful political force and organization in: New York City fighr- 
_ ing in the ingerests of only one class, the working class. 3 


‘Tt would mean that men and women, elected by a ‘Labor E Party 


of this: nature, would be responsible, for instance in New York, 
not to: the Wall Street ‘bankers and their political machine, burt — 


directly to the: unions, etc., that elected 
them to office. 


4 


! It would mean that the tiedhiiines whom we have elected would 
be pledged to enact laws in the interests 3 of the workers and the 


poor farmers. 


Labor Party Fights F For Workers’ Interests 


A Labor Party would fight foc genuine unemployment aid 


social insurance such as the Workers’ Billy HR 2827. It would 
fight to make New York a 100 per cent city and state. It would ~ 
fight for the abolition of all injunctions in labor disputes. It would 
fight for a real child labor bill, for a proper school budget, so thar 
~ every child would get a full, free education. It would fight for a 
teal building construction program and for taxing the rich‘and re. 


lieving the poor. . It would fight against jim-crowism and segrega 


tion and for the rights of the Negro people. It would fight against - 


military training in ‘the schools. It would struggle for the right 


of workers to build their own organizations, hold meetings, etc., 


without the interference of the authorities. In short, the Labor 


Party would fight for’ all. those that the. workers as a whole 


‘are interested in. 


‘Labor Party judges would to evict and farmers 


fede their homes. Labor Party governors would refuse to call out 
the National Guard against the workers and poor farmers. If 


People’ elected Py the Labor Party should sell out f or 
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with, the enemies of Labor, then the workers would clearly know 
who they are and would take the proper action. _ 


_ Even if, through the manipulation of the elections against 
them, the Labor Party should not succeed in electing any can-— 
didates, the Labor Party itself would ‘represent an organized force - 
that the bosses’ parties would have to deal with. This would pre- - 
vent the bots parties from putting across many vicious’ anti-labor 


_laws and force many concessions from them. . 


- How. Should a Labor Party Be Built? 


The Labor Party should be built upoh tha basis of the athitaeion i 


of trade unions, unemployed, fraternal, farm and other .otganiza- 
cons. Such affiliation would not interfere with the functioning of 
the trade unions, unemployment organizations, etc. These organi- 


_ zations would continue to act in the interests of their membership . 
on the economic field, but would unite their forces on the political _ 

field in the Labor Party in order té carry out joint action in the — 
interests of all workers. It would not mean that every worker in 


the trade union must give: up his support of the party he now 
supports. Each worker .would still be at liberty to vote as he sees: 


fit. But it would mean that the organization as a whole would 


have recognized the need of an independent political party of labor 


a party fighting in the interests of the working class. This . 


would be a tremendous step forward for the American workers 


and show that. on the political field the workers are bringing about 


working class unity, as more and more they are achieving it onthe 


‘ 


Bosses Fear Real Labor Party 


2 This unity is feared by ‘the. bosses and their political parties. 


Just as on the picket line and in the shops they do everything to | 
~ break down this unity, so too on the political field, they will not 
hesitate through corruption, demagogy, bribery and terror, to pre: 


vent 


In the coming elections in the state and the city of New York | 


we must make every effort to bring about unity. - The growing 
- unemployment and mass starvation throughout the state, the rising 
cost of living, the increase in terror against the trade unions and 


particularly against the Negro people, the unparalleled prepara- | 
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tions for war, the ithepion that is being atoused in schools and 
colleges, the: fascist attempts to prevent any criticism of public 


action, make it necessary to build up unity also on the political field. 
Fighting Program, Fighting Candidates | 


3 In every assembly district, in every aldermanic district, efforts 
~ should be made to build a united front of all workers’ organizations, 
they unions, unemployed organizations, fraternal, veterans’ posts, 
church organizations, social or cultural clubs, around a program | 
such as is above outlined. It may be that all the above points are 
_* not acceptable to every organization. In conference, a minimums 
programr-of fighting character should be adopted and 
‘candatetes for the elections be set up. 
Many’a demagogue and charlatan will be sithadied to amass 
‘movement of this kind. Politicians of all kinds will try to enter.’ 
_ Only such candidates, therefore, shotld-be nominated as are known 
| for their loyalty to the working class. and for their fighting ability 
_ —men and women who have been in the struggle and have proven | 
that they have only one‘allegiancé, and that is to the working class. 


Communists Support Real Labor Party 


The Communists ate the best fighters in the interests of thie | 


workers. Having the only program for the final | emancipation ‘of 
the working class, still the Communists will support a movement of 


_ this character. The Communists fight not only for the overthrow | 
Eo of the system which means hunger, fascism and war, but also for 

every daily need of the workers and poor farmers. That is why 
the Communists are hated and feared by the capitalists. That is 
. why Hearst, MacFadden, Woll are carrying on a vicious campaign 
- against the Communist Party. That is why they carry on a bitter 
«struggle against the Young Communist League, which is mobilizing 
“4! '* the millions of youth in the‘factories, stores, colleges and schools 


and among the unemployed, both white and-Negro, in the struggle 


* for their daily needs and against the N.R:A. The Communists are 
convinced that if they can induce the workers in their own interests 


to build a Labor Party they will learn through experience that the 


only way out of the crisis—the only path along which the workers 
can go in. the struggle against hunger, fascism and war—is to 
put an vend | to the system at cone hunger, fascism and war, and 
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to establish a . Workers cieelentens' in the United States—ir Soviet 


America. This is the path the Russian workers and peasants: took 


\in November, 1917, which has led to the abolition of unemployment, 


the steady increase in wages, the building of a new culture, a new 
Communists Helped. Build Labor Party 12 Years Ain 


~The Communist Party long ago advocated the Labor Party. | 
in 1922-24 the Communists actively participated in the organization 


of the Labor Party movement. Great success was not achieved owing ;_ 


to the upsurge behind LaFollette, Sr. Then came the period when 


the organized labor. movernent in this country declined. During the - 
so-called days of ‘Prosperity, the’ American workers did not feel 
the need of trade unions or of independent political action. Since |, 
_the beginning of the crisis in 1929, but particularly since 1933 when 


’ millions of workers have streamed into the trade unions, and above 


all, since the introduction of the N.R.A., when more and more the 
illusions of the workers had been the: question of inde: 


"pendent political action has come to the fore. | 
Organized Workers Support: Labor 


Already three international unions have gone on record for a 


Labor Party—the United Textile Workers, International Ladies 


~ Garment Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In the city of 


: York at a recent meeting of trade-unionists (Electrical Work- 


thusiasm. Organized labor which must be the basis of a fighting 


_ Labor Party is recognizing the need more and more. Now..is the. 
_ time therefore to proceed with all energy to build the Labor Party. 

There are those who believe that we cannot have a labor Party , 
until the leaders of the A.F. of L. give their consent. . These people, '. 


as already shown, are tied up with the major political parties. They 


are the people who continue to split the working class. Only under | 


mass pressure will they change their position at least in words. We 


should not and’ dare not wait till these gentlemen change their 
_minds. But there are leaders of local unions who are ready to go. 
along with the Labor Party movement. -They are progressive rank- 
and. filers whose loyalty to the working class. or not be questioned. 


What should we do? 


, ets, Local 3), the proposal of a Labor Party was hailed with en- | 
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a city-wide basis), small conferences should be held of fepresent- 
atives of working class organizations, excluding none. A minimum 


program could be agreed upon, suited to the needs of thé workers 
of the particular assembly or aldermanic district. Under*the aus- 


‘In each assembly ‘or r aldermanic district (in the smaller towns, on | ' 


pices of this united front, conference calls should be issued to all 


‘workers’ organizations in the district. At the conference, the prog- 
‘ram should be brought forward, amendménts and additions be 


| | solicited; thorough discussion of the program be had and aes 6 


be (put up. 


Acceptance of thie program not mean organization 


“should siot have the right, while fighting for this: program, also to 


bring forward its own program. ‘The Socialists, while supporting 


this program, should have the right to propagate. their entire pro-- 
gram. The Communists should have the right to bring forward | 


their 


Test of Is 
The test of bide to the Labor Party should not be one ‘of 


adopted, it would with 100 per cent loyalty support this program. 


At the same time it would show the workers that only through > 
much broader program ‘of struggle will it be possible to attain 
those things that every worker wishes: today. 
Let us build the united front on the political field! ices , 
to a real fighting Labor Party in each assembly or_aldermanic dis- 


trict! Let us lay the basis for a Labor Party in New. York City, 


New York State and for a nation-wide Labor Party i in’ this — 


Van, 


words but of struggle for the interests of the workers. Thus if a 
Labor Party program were adopted in an assembly district, calling 
for equal rights for Negroes, and if efforts were made to keep 
Negroes off jobs, would it not be a farce. if those who support the 
Labor Party did not make a fight against this discrimination? — 
Would’ it not be a farce if.a Labor Party program. were adopted : 
and efforts were made by the authorities to suppress meetings, if 
--- the supporters of the Labor Party would, not ‘Protest and fight 
the stopping of meetings? 
‘The Communist Party declares. that’ even ‘chouglk: it might not 
be content with the united front Labor Party program that was— 
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Vivid stories from the industrial —Articles- 
interpreting current labor problems. 


. Official organ of the Conference for ~ 
Progressive Labor Action 


$1 .00 ‘Ger a trial subscription of six months. 
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“Typ Prosrerous” 


MERICA is the richest and. “most prosperous” 7 
country in .the world with a national income 
‘proaching 100 billion dollars. Along with this. un-., 

precedented prosperity for the. owners and manipulators | 

of capital millions of workers exist on less than.a living - 
wage. In the southern textile mills men“and women toil 
twelve hours daily for a weekly pittance of twelve dol- 
lars. Similar conditions prevail in other industrial areas. 

Almost every effort of the worker to secure a larger share. 

of his increased productivity or. to stabilize. employment 

_—even under the most conservative leadérship—is met 
with the most brutal opposition and terrorism in com- — 

‘plete disregard of constitutional guarantees. | 


The increased use of labor saving’ machinery *accom-" 
panied b speed-up methods and other industrjal changes 
1S evade a the ills from which American workers are © 
_ suffering. Skilled and competent workers | are being 
thrown upon the industrial sctap heap as marty rs to capi- 
talist greed before the age of 45. Thus hundreds of 
thousands of workers face more acute unemploy ment and. 
old age any means of support. | 
3 

WwW hy must the productive forces of 
in- the factory, i in the mine or on’the farm—suffer intoler- 
able treatment and unbearable working conditions? 
. cause they are net organized well enough either on the - 
industrial, the political, the cooperative or the educational 
field; because they. have been: educated to believe in the 
viewpoint of the ‘employers rather than of the workers. 
Too many still believe in the myth of rugged “individual- 
ism” instead of in labor cooperation which is the basis 
of the labor movement. 


This situation has not been met by the present officials 
of the trade union\movement, largely. dominated by. the 
boss: Paychology of the National Civic Federation. 
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ation. 


have the Communists shown ability to cope with the situ- 


“Orcanize For | 


How then can we induce the workers of our r country 


‘to think, and to act as workers? Primarily through 


: working ‘class education for action. 


The responsibility for this educational task. must be 
Jesstined by progressive, militant elements who dare face 


 \realities, who are conversant with American conditions, who 


do not feel that vituperation is a substitute for effective 


organization and who stand ready to dedicate their. lives 


to the labor movement and to sefve it in every field— 
economic, political, cooperative, .educational and _ social. 
To this end the Conference for. Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion calls upon progressives to organize for the achieve- 
of the following: 


1. To educate the workers to demand a comsiae pro- 


gram of. social insurance to meet the problems. created by 2 


unemployment, old age sickness and acci- 
dent. 


lines—of the skilled, semi- -skilled and unskilled workers 


_ in basic industries so that they may successfully cope with 


_ centralized and militant company-union capital. This labor 


_ only upon the power of the courts to issue injunctions in - 
industrial disputes, but also upon their attempts to crip-— 


--activity must be accompanied by an aggressive fight on 
‘the political field and on the picket liné; by an attack not 


_ ple unionism and to enslave labor through yellow dog 
contracts. | 


3. To encourage uncensored working class pdabetion 


_ not only to enlighten workers so that they may see clearly 

agredaw. the poisonous propaganda such as that of the 

power trust, but ‘also to encourage them to think clearly 


help; i ina a constructive spirit, every honest effort 
¥to extetd the sphere of trade union influence and effec- 
‘tiveness. This can be done by promoting and aiding in a 
more effective organization—along voluntary industrial 
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and! about important economic and political 


roblems. 


4. To help establish, and to bring to the fullest pos- 
» sible development, genuine farmer and labor ‘cooperatives 


in- order’ to strengthen labor consciousness, to develop 
| | labor solidarity and to give the workers. an effective and 
mecessary training in individual democracy. | | 


— As Labor’s effectiveness in achieving both its ‘im 
_mediate and ultimate aims depends to a considerable’ de- 


gree upon the control of governmental agencies, we urge 


independent labor party: action as a substitute for the use- 


_ * Jess non-partisan policy which results in the selection of 
public officials completely dominated by employers, who 
| seek to crush. and:to enslave the workers of America, 
as they are now trying to do in Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina and elsewhere. 


i 6. The new industrial revolution and the more subtle nat 
_ activities of big’ business which confuse unenlightened 
workers, necessitate a scientific study of: labor and '‘poli-~ 


tical ‘problems and labor technique, Hence we recommend 


T ‘the establishment of a centralized research agericy to make .. 
poet nm and to prepare literature to offset the misguiding - 
influence of thé governing class and their intelletual ae 


| Mitrrancy PLus,. NTELLIGENCE 


American labor faces a grave crisis. On the one hand — 


it must combat intrenched capitalism which dominates 


our millionaire cabinet, our legislative halls and the,courts 


? _ through their control. of both dominant political parties— 
* a control used to cripple labor’s struggle for the right to 


live as free men and women: On the other hand, fooled 


by propaganda, disguised under the cloak: of patriotism, 


\ ee the workers are induced to lay down their lives that im- 
perialistic and aggressive capitalism may accumulate un-. 
told millions by their fellow workers in other 


_ lands. hi 
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Poke “We urge the workers to demand the wealth they create; 
_ tostrike for their rights as of old; to give industrial bat- 
tle whenever necessary, Far better to strive for industrial 


justice than to die in foreign-lands in order that powerful — 


American corporations may make untold billions through a 
‘exploitation, Only through ‘intelligent cooperation ex-— 
_ pressed on the industrial, political and educational fields 
can the workers bring in a new society embodying the age 


long ideals of all great leaders and teachers—social and 


industrial justice. 


In order to make effective the steps outlined as neces- 
- sary for developing an intelligent and aggressive labor 
_ movement capable of successfully facing the present in- 
. dustrial situation and overcoming the obstacles in the | 
Ted so of labor. advancement, the progressives everywhere 4 
should combine on‘ this common. program. By joining the 
-Conference for Progressive Labor Action the more en-. 


_ lightened trade unionists and sympathizers with the move- 


.° ment will be part of a cohesive group from which they 


-. can draw strength and. courage as well-as guidance in their 
individual activities.and to which they can contribute their . 


experience, intelligence and moral support. 


W HAT. THE CoNFERENCE FOR: Diloewearve. LABOR ActTION 


Through | ‘its official monthly organ, AGE, 
| . brings. to the attention of the progressive ele- 


ments the various incidents that occur’in the day to day 


struggle | on the industrial and political fronts. Its inter-. 
pretation of events of official labor action and economic 


trends are helpful for an understanding of labor and of 


': : the underlying social forces at work in America today. 


Through its permanent committee on Research and 


A. provides literature. on various 


& 


Publications, on which are outstanding Jabor economists. ~ 


writers, C. P. 
~ problemis before the labor movement, which are thong 


provoking and constructive. 7 
T C.'P. A. staff 1 1s to give advice assist-. 
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ance! in promoting. genuine worker? “education. projects 


and: organization campaigns on the political, industrial 
and cooperative fields. 


The Conference for Progressive Labor Action acts: 


clearing house for progressive workers engaged in edu- 


cational enterprises and in any other activities pertaining’ 
_to the labor movement. In all these.situations it is ready — 
to ftinction the workers and their friends interested 
| in a} victorious movement. 


4 


‘Fain, and. get. your friends and fellow 


workers, to join. 

Distribute C. P, A. literature where, it will count 
_ most. 
Get for Aas Widespread distribu. 


tion of effective literature has had an important” place. in! 


every great forward .movement. 
Keep in touch with the national office by reporting ali 


activities and developments to headquarters $0 that pro 
going on 


gressives all over'the country may know what is 
and receive encouragement as well as. Suggestions; for . 
effective action. || 


Wherever possible a focal group and become: a 


branch of the national organization. Such a branch need 
have no rigid constitution but can function best with a 
simple set of by-laws and ‘a. few officers such as chair- 


man, vicé-chairman, secretary and firjancial secretary-| 


‘treasurer, The most important’ committees to be formed 
should be an:executive and a membership committee; _- 

The! branch should meet regularly: to’ discuss. progres- 
sive measures and stimulate interest in them within the. 
various with which the are afh- 


 liated. 


should help form labor delleges, dis+. 


_cusion groups and_open forums for the promotion’ of 


a genuine workers’ education among the e organized’ and un- 
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of the C. P. L. A. or not, depending on circumstances. 


thusiastic labor spirit in the youth of the labor movement 
- and a labor point of view among unorganized workers. 


wil be very helpful. © 


any organization work in its community, whether on the 
' Jabor political, trade union or cooperative field. and be 
ve ‘ready to assist in all efforts of such nature. 


for Progressive Labor Action has been instrument- 


ing organization and educational work in the labor move- 


ization work of the South. It has stimulated interest, in 
the establishment of local labor parties in many places, 
‘It has undertaken specific studies for labor organization 
to the launching of organizing campaigns, © 

In short, this organization, is now an essential factor 


within labor organizations. 
membership in local branches or through direct affiliations 


with the national organization, will eventually radically 
change the. attitude of the A. F. of L. on many of the 


looking labor movement. 


& 


Fer: further crite to 


| organized workers, whether directly under: the auspices 


It should give. special attention to developing an en-- 


In this pragram the promotion of recreational features 3 


It should arrange meetings for progressive speakers. : 
The local branch should be alertly on the watch for 


During the shdrt period of: its existence the Contes 


al either directly or indirectly in developing mifitant trade» 
union activity in various situations thus greatly ‘assist- ~ 


ment, It has been and is an influential factor in the union-. 


: in the life of the American. labor movement and has 
‘established itself as perfnanent, activity 


Further support from individuals, whether’ ‘through 


progressive measures of 7 a forward 


Confe erence For Progressive Labor Action 
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, Lawrence, Mass. 
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trace of organization or of amnion activity. 
“back «to Marion today and you ‘find Lawrence 
logan, the local leader of that 1929 strike, at the — 
‘head of 300 farmers storming the office of the 
equnty. commissioners to protest against the sale ’ 
me their lands for taxes. They are members of the 


prov idles leg: ul aid, 


Ms the: 
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‘Alive the Memory of 


The Marion Martyrs | 


RIFF and his deputies, on 


‘brutal mill owner, shot six textile workers to 


deth in front of the mill: gate in Marion, me G., 
October, 2 2, 1929. These men and other work- 


ers were peacefully: picketing in protest against 
the failure of this employer to live up toa solemn 


agreement he had made a few days before. The 
agreement was supposed to put an ‘end to a strike 
agamst -wage- cutting, interminable hours of ,work 


"a the * ‘stretch- out,’ or speed-up system. 


“Go back to a textile town: a couple of years. 
strike, and ordinarily you find no © 


Go. 


after a “Jost” 


Progressive Farmers | éague which Hog yan has 
founded? He has, half a dozen branches that 


League in @Vestern North Carolina. The League 
provides an open forum for the farmers and their | 


families, baseball games and chicken suppers. tt 
It.promotes cooperative buy- 
ing and selling..- It ‘is the nucleus of the -cominy 
Farnier-Fiabor Party of North Carolina. 


Among the textile workers in’ the town of! 


* Marion itself you will find Hogan leading a branch 


ofthe Southern dndustrial League. It operates, 
underground. Any person working | in the mills 


in’ Marion — (in this land of -the free) who is 
_ Know n-te attend meetings of the’ League for the 


discussion of industrial problems will be promptly | 


fired from ‘his job. 


There ‘are branches of the southern Indutsrial 
3. League in.eight or ten other mill Centers in North 


Carolina. They are affliated with the CP LA. as 
Progressive Farmers League. ‘Most of 
them meet, secretly out in the woods ‘several miles 
‘away from town. That is Now the rev ohutignary 
movement which ,overthrew Czardom in . Russia 


"Bat going! A Southern Industrial League branch 
“is the workers’ educagion class, the nucleus for a 
finion and the local sinit for the. coming Farmer- | 


ou. will also. find in a Marids Defente 


-Cammittee , backed by a number of ‘prominert - 
Southern liberals, which provides legal aid for. 
“workers ‘who are still being. brought: to ‘trial for 
| alleged crimes committed in connection with that 


PL A AT WORK 


if they are. sentenced to jail or to the chain, gang, | 
and works to get them released. 
By these and other means the CPLA is keep- 


ing alive the memory of the SIX Marion martyrs. 


‘There’s a Union in “Them’’ 


West Virginia Hills 


* you had ‘been in Charleston, W. V a., early 
in June, 1932, you would have seen 500 men 


in a militant demonstration’ at the State Capitol, 


deinanding that the’ Governor provide adeqtiate 


relief for them and their families. If you had 


gone back into the hills — you would have found 


more’ miners marching down to the Capitol to 
| join: the demonstration. They were led by W alter 


i 


Frank: on Steps of W. Va. State 
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'Seacrist, miner, former mountain preacher, recetit 


Brookwood graduate, CPLA’er. the invita~_ 
tion’ of active workers in the United Mine. Work: 
-/ ers of America, CPLA helped get under way 


an insurgent movement against John L. Lewis 
‘and for a clean-up in that organization, That in- 
surgent movement “went sour” in the spring of 
1931, just when it had started a promising move- 
“ment to rebuild the union among) the miners in 
the Kanawha Valley sof West Virginia. - Again 
the CPLA stayed on the $pot - when the 
going became hard. Tom Tippett, Brookwood 
Extension Director, member of ithe N. E. C. of 


-the CPLA, stuck by Frank Keenéy and_ his fel- 


low- workers.. The ,result was the establishment of 
the’ West Virginia Mine Workers Union in the 


KanaWha Valley coal field. That union is now ex-- 


tending itself into Logan County, one of the 
worst open-shop niining efields in the country. 


“The union has. led in the establishment of: the 


Independent Labor Party of West Virginia. The 
masses of workers and farmers in a section 


of the state have an agency to arduse them from 


their lethargy, to make them belieye in their’own 
power, to lead them in :protests like the ong we 


-have mentioned, 


Funeral of the Six ron Marion Tektite Workers. 


Trade Unionists .Picket 


The State House. 


HE CPLA has always fought vigorously, - 
‘against conservatism, laziness, inefficienty, au- 


tocracy, graft and, racketeering in. utiions, and 
against leaders who. cause or tolerate these evils. 
Yet the CPLA is opposed to having progressives 
or radicals go off by~ themselves “and | organize 
pure ‘little unions, while the masses remain up- 
der ‘the domination of corrupt or, inefficient oid- 
line leaders. ‘Our members, if it is at all possible, 
stay in the unions. Our first effort always, when - 
something needs to be done, is. to get the union 
to act. If it won't, then our branches go ahead. 


Sometimes: at least’ the results are surprising 
and calculated to confound - the péssimists ‘and 


those who think thafevery union pfficial is ne-~ 


cessarily a crook of an incurable‘ chair-warmer. 
Thus the silk workers’ locals of ‘the United Tex- 
tile Workers in Patterson, N. J., including the old 
“craft, unions: and therr leaders, recently ‘picketed , 
the State, House ins Trenton, demanding unem- 
ployment relief, unemployment - msurance, high 
income inheritance taxes. 


Last summer the CPLA was the chief maul 
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-tmentality in about an ‘of 
the-various silk workers” locals in Paterson which 
had been sepatated and often in conflict with 
other for a dozen years or more. The. amai- 
-gamated locals and: the CPLA then led a suc- 
. -a cessful strike against wage- cutting and long hours. 

Militant union activity has since then heen main- 


‘tained in Paterson, despite, the worst depression 


in ‘the entire history of the industry. “What is 
more, definite formal steps; have heen taken. In 
“Allentown; easton, 


os ‘American Federation of Silk Workers, an auton- 
omous ‘national ‘organization of silk workers: with- 
in the U. 'T., W. of A. The Allentown Branch of 


| 


silly workers. union there, has stated an Unem- 


i in Smashing Injunctipins 
and Chasing Yellow Dogs 


"HE Apex Hosiery Company in 1 Philadelphia 
‘is the head and front of ‘the open-shop opposi- 
‘tion, - to the Full ‘Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ 
not only in the city of Pitiladelphia but 


“throughout the country. The Apéx has its em-- 


| \ ploy es tied down by yellow-dog contracts, and it 
has-an -injunction against the Full. Fashioned 
Hosiery’ Workers which applies to’ all the officers 
ag “and members of that organization and to anybody 

“else * “who; knows of ,the existence of the injunc- 


tion.” That»seems to be sweeping enough. The. 
-. things the. myunction” will not let trade unionists | 


aed “other citizens do are just as inclusive. The 
, wnion is dilemma. If it violates. the injunc- 
tion it-is likely to have a fine of thousands of 


manufacturers in the midst of.a_ terrific depres- 

«  "y .\ sion facing them. If, on the other hand, the union 

the mnjunction stand, then the open- shoppers 

- ‘control situation and ‘ultimately the. union 
smust perish 

The CPLA a in Philadelphia. 


oie die cooperation with the national office it is going to’ 


> test the injunction and see*whether it holds good, 


a 2 j tails as to how we are going to make the test. Al- 
© ready outdoor meetings dealing, with the ‘unem- 
ploy ment situation and other live | issues are being 


Stroudsburg and other. silk 
centers, the. foundations have been laid. for the 


the CPLA, in addition to helpifig rebuild the 


is im smashing injunctions and chasing ~ 


al - dollars slapped on, and that is a serious matter i 
Sin these days of depleted union ‘treasuries, and 
with the expiration of. their agreement with the . 


in view of the recent passage of anti-injunction. 
legislation. in. Congress and also in the Pennsyl- 
: Vania Legislature. Don't ask us to let out the de- 


Picketing a Mill, 1931 Paterson Strike. 


Louis Budenz, a special - 
‘yellow 
"4s in personal charge of this compaign.— 


held at thd Apex mill. 


dogs, 


This Takes Nerve & 


president ofthe Brooklyit ICom-. 


pany recently stated that A.-J. Muste, Chair- 
man of CPLA, had cost the: public utilities 
of this country $%,000,000. What he meartt’ was 


: that $2,000,000 had gone into-the pockets of wage © 
earners in the Brooklyn [Edison and other public 


eee. rather than into the bloated bank ac- 
counts of insiders and the management, : because 


_the CPLA went to the support of the Brother- 


hood of Brooklyn Edison Employes last year, 


_ when hundreds of workers in the organization 
were discharged, thousands threatened with dis- 


charge, and all of them with big wage-cuts. The 
discharges, and to a considerable extent the wage 
cuts, were prevented. | 

Here, as in every other instance, the ‘CPLA 
works through | and with the workers themselves. 


It has helped them to organize what is now known 


as the Brotherhood of Edison Employes because 
it is taking i workers in all the public utilities 


‘in the greater city. While this organization must 


still operate secretly « for fear of members being 


discharged, the right to distribute the Live Wire,’ 


the mimeographed shop organ of the Brother- 


hood, to all the workers, has been. definitely estab-. 
lished: “When this distribution was first attempted, 
company thugs, beat up not only workers but such 


prominent: citizens of New York as the Rey. 
Elliott White, students. of Union Theological 


Seminary and members of the Fellowship of Re- 


conciliation. The then president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, Matthew Sloan, . from 
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Tackle The Trust 
Ti, and persistently the CPLA» organ- 


| izers are forming small: groups of steel work4 
ers in Pittsburgh, the Mahoning \alley 
and elsewhere. These are the pick of the workers*. 
who can be: absolutely trusted. They are organs — 
izing themselves into the brotherhood. of ee 


Holy Trinity Episcopal Chureh in Brooklyn’ be- 


cause forsooth the associate rector, the Rev. Brad- 


ford Young* had dared to take part, jn defiance of 


the company's s thugs in distribution of the Live 


Wire. 


the public utilities—corporations which are’ nmak- 


It takes**nérve”’ to try toor; workers 


CPLA 


ing millions of profits even im this depression, 


The Brooklyn Edison Company phid dividends: 


“amounting to’ $8,800,000 in 1931, larger sum 


than in any previous year in its;history, The 


powet utilities are linked up direttly with Mor- 
gan “and other big banking interests, fill the cam- 


paign chests of both the major political parties, 


and have bled the common people by stock man-~ 
ipulation, high rates and other means, as 
roads in their palmiest days never -dreamed of | 


domg. But tackling the job, the. jobs that others 
shy away. from, is one of. the objects tor Whieh 
militant, ‘workers. founded the CPLA. 


| 
| 


Mills. Each. group in this. Brotherhood studid 
conditions in the industry, reports’ what is h: 


pening in the mills, watches the temper of the 


workers, acquires knowledge of the genéral labor 
movement, gets training in public | ‘speaking and 


organization: activities, cautiously distr ibutes lit- 


erature, lays, secure foundations forjan organizing 
campaign one of these days in steel, At the same 
time these CPLA organizers are working with 


‘the small group of A. F. of L. skilled workers 


still left in. the industry, the Amalgamated . Assoz 


ciation of Steel, Iron and Tin orkers, the 


hope that what resources in money and personnel 
and tradition it has may be uséd jin some cof- 


. structive and effective way for all thé workers 


in the industry, rather than for ot 


you drop. headquarters in New 


York almost any day you will find in each 


of half a dozen office rooms’ some CPILAs official. 
or volunteer worker with a small grfup of earnest, . 


plain spoken, clean looking rank and files trade” 


) 
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WORK; 


unionists—electrical workers, “carpenters, food 
workers, garment workers, printers, These 
are members of rank! and Tile Oppositidn. groups 
which we are helping workers to see 1 all kinds 
of unions. If the unions are really to be cleaned 
Out where they are coyrupt, made ‘efficietit where 
they are inefficient, that ean only: he done in thie 

‘lest analysis in this way from inside. There ‘is. no 
other organization “iM the country today which is 
working ‘persistently at this. job. On the one hand, 

fighting. graft and gangsterism without compro-: 
muse, and on the other hand refusing to engage 1m- 
smashing activities, or in, the present: Com- 

munist,tactics of building ‘Tittle Sectarian “uniofis” 
which leave the, masses stills n the hands of the 


No Political Program? 


4, 
OU may be wondering, especially in a 
dential election year, whether the CPLA 41 


interested only the economic held and has no 


political program or activities. frankly we do 
economic activity as firmdamental. ‘Work- 
ers who have not overcome American individual- 
istic education enough to deal in an organized way 
with the. problems fight under. their nose in mine 
and. factory, are not likely \deal much moe 
telligently with the larger problems of political ac- 


tion. They will keep right on voting for’the Deri: 
otrats or Republicans.. We -do not believe that 
any new political party canbe formed 


iit this country so long as a large percent: age of 
the most important unions are honey -combed with 
eraft and gartgsterism, and are openly allied with 


stich political mz as the: Tammany machine 


in New Yorker -the Vare and Mellon machines 
You. may have a lot of natse 
during political campaigns and even poll'a lot’ ot 


votes under suclt conditions, but you wont havea. 


real political organizi ition or a labor movement. “A 


political “expression the» labor movement,» myst 
have, and the CPILA 1s doing all .in, its 


power promote the idea of al nited ‘Nlass 
Lakor Putty. The present divisions. m: the: labor 


‘movément on the pbdlitical field’ seem to us 


tremely dangerous. It will be hard enough even 


for a unified labor movement to: gain control in 


the Wnited States and. build a new social. 
Certainly a dividéd movement is likely. to fall 
oné day before the onslaughts of a brutal l'ascist 
terrdrism. Within such unified. labor party 


-CPEA groups expect to work as a left wing. so 


-that the party may not. fall into: aimless oppor- 
tunism, but drive straight toward its goal ‘of a> 
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workers’ republic, of b. planned edonomic sy stem 


‘organized in the interests of the workers and not} 
for the’ profits of exploiters. In West: Virginia, 


ini Philadelphia, in North Carolina/and élsewhere, 


indepéndent labor parties under CPL, A inspita- 


.tion are already under” way. or ‘the making. | 


& 


Literature 


THLE official organ of the cp Ali is LABOR? AGE, 
Jan illustrated, monthly magazirie. It publishes. 
‘Vigorous, timely and authentic | news — stories 


“¢ PLA. AT WORK 


about industrial struggles, provides information 


about important economic and political problems, 


_ and interprets labor developments from a mili- 
tant and progressive angle. Pamphlets are also 
available. The CPILA: and its various branches 
issie numerous mimeographed (we’d print. 


them.if we could afford . it) shop and industry 


. papers, which are used in organization work, such | 
as the Live I ire for . Edison employes, The 
Cleaver for butchers and other food workers: 
The Shuttle, Silk Stir, Fhe Fiver, ttc, 


3 Brotherhood. of Edison 
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PURPOSE AND POLICY 


: The CPLA is an organization of militant workers t 
from factory, mine, farm, store and office. We have 


formed the CPLA .bécause no other organization 
or group, as now constituted, seems to us to be a 
satisfactory left-wing vanguard of American labor. 
and because active militants in the labor movement 
in order to be effective must know each other, must 


train themselves to do real work, must plan and: 


act together and.not in a haphazard fashion. 
| Basic Ideas 

The fundamental. ideas which hold us together are 

~~ We accept the fact of the élass struggle under 
She capitalist system, where a fiw. own the machines 


\ and the country’s resources and its government, 


and, others must serve those few. The interests of 


masters and slaves. different and cannot be. 


We want. to abolish this cebitalist with 
its war of. glasses, its monstrous inequalities, ite 
4 unemployment, | its inability in the very midst: of 
4 *~ abundance to give the miases the necessaries of life. 


We want to establish instead a planned economic 
i system, operated in the interest.of all. In. place of. 


the sham democracy we now know, we want in 
‘ers’ republics all over the world. ’ 


turning point in modern history. We stand for 
orous defense ‘of the Soviet regime against’ its capi- 
talist and imperialist enemiés.; 

We believe: that if a new world is to be built, the 
workers must achieve power, and do the job: making 
realistic use of whatever means are necessary. We 
3 gree with Abraham | Lincaln that “this country with 
ihe institutions belongs ‘to: the people who inhabit 


it. Whenever they shall’er ow weary of existing Zov- — 


ernment, they can exercise their constitutional right 


of amending it, or their revolutionary right to alis- 


member and overthrow. it.” 

We strive. -therefore,s to. build up’. the: organized 
power: of the working class.in the United States. We 
believe that we must face the realities of the Ameri- 
‘can. scene and talk to’ American | workers in their 
own language. The. American labor movement must 
take its orders from American workers. With capi- 


talism organized and “fighting labor all over the 


world, the labor movement must’ also be ‘inter- 


national, but the American section of the movamen’ 


will have to be built by .the courage, solidarity and 
‘brains of American workers. Nobody else can do 
the job here, any more ih. we can do the job some; 
where else. 


: 


America a workers’ republic to be united with work. - 


We think of the Russian revolution as* the great 


Immediate. Aims 

at the present moment in the U. S. A. militants, 

we believe, must stand for the following immediate 

program for the building. of an effective labor ‘move- 
ment: 

Promote; and supe effdrts of the unemploy ed to. 
orgahize protests and demand adequate relief and” 
a share in relief administration, as well as more 
“fundamental economic changes. 

Organize the masses of unorganized workers in 
basic industries uch as steel, automobiles. textilds, ' 
electrical equipment, into militant industrial unions, 
‘and inspire them to struggle for their rights. iP 

“Stimulate and support. rank and file’ efforts for 


a 


; out: bureaucracy, corruption and gangster- 4 


* ism where they. prevail in existing unions. 

Commit existing unions to progressiye and 
tant policies. 
Win American workers, away from to . 
the Republican and Democratic parties, and organize 
them into a mass party of labor—militants ° to? work 

as a left wing and- vanguard in such a: party. 
| Promote all efforts at genuine workers’ educ ation, 
which aims not to educate warkers out of their 
class, but to teach them the facts about the present 
control of finance, industry and government, and te 
“train them for. more effective sevice’ in all branches: 
of the labor movement. 
Bring about the greatest possible: measure cof nity: 
in the pursuit of these ends among all sincere ele. 
ments in the labor movement, | | : : 


YOUsCAN 


in this task. by “uppoating efforts of the. workers tol 3 


organize. Organization is better than reljef! Yours” 
iliterest and cooperation is needled and welcomed, | 
If you want ‘further information about. members" ip, 
activities. ranch organizations, publications, ete. 


write us. | 

To Conference of Progressive Lahor Action, 


128 Kast Streat, - 


New York, N. 
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INTRODUCTION 


After The Depression—What? 


_A severe industrial depression overtook this country, 
in the. early iall of 1929. Keenly felt even earlier in 
certain sections of the country and in certain branches , 
of industry, tinemployment became the dominant fea- 
ture of the situation.toward the end of 1929. /The num- - 


ber of people unemployed was variously -estimated. 


Some figured that there were as many as four or five 
million people out of jobs. Others placed the total at an » 
-even higher: figure. Our government agencies ‘having 
developed no machinery for the accurate and reliable 


estynate of the state of employment; state and féderal 
government officials were free to make appraisals. of 


the situation to suit their immediate political ends. ‘So _ 
the head of the Industrial Commission of. the Demo- 


cratic administration of New York, State emphasized 


‘the «seriousness ° of the situation, while the officers of 


Mr. Hoover’s Republican: Department of Labor envi- 


saged nothing but rosy prospects and Saw nothing im? 


mediately distressing. 
Early in February the Secretary lof Commerce, Mr. 


Robert P. Lamont announced: ‘There is nothing in - 


the business situation to be disturbed about.’ The Sec- 


retary of Labor, Mr. James J. : Davis,. spoke tirelessly 
in quite the same, irresponsibly optaniistic | ‘vein. And 
to top the ‘performance, the: President of the American - 
Federation of Labor, Mr. William Green, joined in the - 


song of praise of things as they were. ‘‘We are now 


headed right,” Mr. Green stated 1 in December, with un- 
-deniable prophetic gusto: “We are going to move for- 
ward until, I. think, within a few months we will be © 
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to a normal state in the and economic 
life of the nation.” Obviously, the state of affairs wit 
- obtained before the crash of the ‘stock | market . 

October, 1929, was, in .Mr. Green’s view, of el | 
matter, : “the normal state in the economic aed) indus- | 


2 


& 


trial. life of the nation.” 


- achieved, but nothing was undertaken with | ‘a view to 


In the meantime the scarcity’ of jobs grew ‘ever 


greater. Breadlines made their ugly appearance. 
Municipal lodgings in the’ larger cities were: over- 
“crowded-with the homeless and hungry, to a point 
of suffocation. Was anything undertaken: to. relieve 
_ the situation? If so, by whom and how? The truthful” 
~ answers to these questions do no honor to the construc- 


tive statesmanship of those.who hold the reins of Am- 
erican government. Not only was nothing coristructive 


achieving anything. 


nomice crisis abroad.. If they were to be believéd it 
‘was all a matter.of state of mind, of public confidence 
and accordingly, they proceeded to doing. what’ they 


captains of iridustry and their handy men in the 


When ‘the depression first set in, the spokesmen fox 


government sought to deny that there was.a real eco- 


thought would raise: this confidence of the people in a 


-inystical “all’s well with America.’””. They made the 
~radio, the press and the pulpit resound with the’ 
OF 2 paraphrased ‘ ‘everyday, in everyway, we are get- | 


ting better and better.” Of course, the people were 


no better for it. No peor man. could. buy bread and 
- butter ‘in exchange for empty recitations about the 
prosperity of the “rich, 


From the White House over. by the “En- 
gineer.in Politics” came a-gesture that might have held 
out the promise of a measure of good had it .been 
sincere. But it was not. The president summoned 
several conferences of industrialists, of leaders of busi-. 


hess ard finance to act in the situation. Leading offi- 
cials of the American Federation of Labor, too, were , 
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invited to participate. They accepted. “Phe conferees 
were to devise ways and means of stabilizing business, 
of “insuring prosperity.” Grand, dazzling: figures otf 
contemplated public works, and huge construction pro-- 
_ grams by utility companies and big manufacturing, cor- 
porations came forth from these conferences. There 
were big words of.an economic staff, of state planning, 


of central coordination of big business enterprises to 


the end that public prosperity may. céase a matter 
of chance and incident. The: officials of the American 
‘Federation of Labor who took part ine some of the 


White .House econamic conferences, were reported to‘ 


have made the pledge that labor would seek no wage - 


increases as ‘ong as bad times lasted and that in return | 


the industrial magnates said there worl be ho attempt. 
to: reduce wages in this emergency, ‘It was not re- 
~ ported that labor exacted a promise from the employ- 
that workers would be permitted: organize so 
that the promises of no wage cuttings might be ‘safe- 
guarded. -In*the final covint nothing . but talk: 
sulted from the White House manoeuvers to face 
-the great national issue. The Chanthéer of Commerce 
‘of the United States was entrusted with the task of 
restorihg the industrial equilibrium of the éountry. 
-Under the inspiring guidance of thatebody an orgy of 
~ ballyhoo and social patent-médicine indulgence was un- 


leashed. Huge posters, depicting prosperity: were mock- | 


gingly | flung from the nation’s. bill boards, into the face 


of the millions of unemployed: “Onward and Forward. 
Anterica! Business is Good—Keep\it So!’ They out- 


-rageously teased the millions of able and competent _ 
-men and women willing to do a day’s work for a_day’s 


living needs, butunable to secure work.° 

There been unemployment in thts country not 
because there is an oversupply 6f goods in the wate- 
houses. There is no sizeable surplus of. marketable 


-commodities.. But the purchasing power of the people 
has of keeping up with, the’ growth 
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facts assembled: in this pamphlet are a severe indict- 


2 mage dual this development i is sold to the world as a 


3 


of the proflinctibity of labor. The crux of the problem 

How can the purchasing power of the people be 
enhanced so that the ever increasing production of 
‘goods might find ready-to-buy consumérs? ‘The state 


of affairs which prevailed -before the break, Was/taken 


to have beenznormal, but if so, why did the crisis come? 


What, brought about a sudden and drastic slackening ~ 
up of the wheels of. industry? Why did people.all 
‘at once go hungry? The productivity of labor, due to 


constant improvements in machinery and methods, of 4 


production, created a rich supply of goods, to be sure, if | 
but—should that not, have: only. benefitted the people? i 


If in spite of the fact that “with every. mouth that © 


, comes into the world come two hands to feed it,’ ’ there_ 
is want and misery, does this not show that something» 


“must be wrong somewhere 7 


The Research and ‘Publicatiéns of the 


‘Conférence for Progressive Labor Action’ has asked 


the LABor Bureau, INC.,,to assay the prosperity that 


was, and its actual extent. The Labor Bureau is a fact - 
finding: agency for labor. It does ‘not color facts or 


doctor statistics:- It tries to find the truth in economic | 
and industrial matters which concern labor.. The C. P. * 
L. A. is of the opinion that a truthful statement of thes .. , 
economic facts is more. helpful and more conducive é - 
toward the real education of ‘people than any ¢x- 
aggerated statemént or alarmist review might be. The -3/} 


ment Of our economic system, A review of the-facts ~ 


_ behind the so-called prosperity in the midst of which . 


so many had thought we were until but recently living, 


_ exhibits the hollowness ‘of the easy bluffs on which the 


people have been -fed. . 
‘The manner in which American Skater, fools the ye 


- workers is -characteristic for its buoyancy and grand, 
style. | Every incident of our economic development 1s 


elevated to the status of an economic policy. Every 
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oT eat principle eVolved by the. capitalist captaing of. 
industry. One of the much favored pieces of fiction to 
which the people of this country have been treated very: 


liberally is that of the diffusion of ‘stocks of the cor- 
porate business enterprises. Fourteen million stock: 


--holders, a nation of stock holders, was a beloved. topic 
for sermons from every pulpit and public platform. 
Why, the people themselves own the nation’s business! 
Unfortunately for the preachers of this kind of’ indus- 

trial democracy, the bubble was broken soon enough. 


An eminent professor of a leading university pricked 


the bubble in the most unceremonious manner when he 
brought to light the fact that the so-called: diffusion : 
of ‘stocks did not in any way affect management. The ~ 
control of all business enterprises: is, as ever before, . 
concentrated in. the tightly interlocked directorates of, a 


small number of leading large corporations and a rela- 
tively lim:ted number of people actually have the mass 
of the people at their mercy. ; 

The next grand bluff was the would- be theory - of 
high wages as the basis of our prosperity. Continu- 
ously and tirelessly we have been told that our business 


captains had’ chosen ‘to pay high wages as a matter. 
of policy. The soothing fiction. was that the great 
leaders of American business,3 finance and indtstrial 
_ enterprises, upon due study of the subject, and prompt-.— 


ed bya genuine desire to give the public a square deal, 


decided that high wages was the basis of prosperity, 


and that therefore high wages were paid to American 


labor. “The material ‘assembled | in the’ pages that fol- — 


low. conclusively - ‘prov es that there really was no dif- 
ftision of : prosperity. Certainly no. high wages. were 


paid because of considerations of a policy. In some 
isolated | 


‘cases, workers, have been earning a’ higher 
Wdinarily this. would come as a result of the 


wage. 


introduetion of various speedingsup devices. In some 
cases ‘the,very nature of the industrial process required . 
that a of people be‘ induced, by paying ihe a 
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order that greater productivity may follow.. In, recent 
years the earnings in many cases showed a ‘trend up: 


ward but the number of people employed in industry 
was reduced. When men did two men ‘Ss work and they. 
» earned a bit more than one man’s w age,. that could \ 
“scarcely ‘be called high wages. arnings are higher 
in. this- country than in corresponding | trades and in- 
_dustries in many countries abroad. ‘The cost of living, 
howev er, is even higher in this country than are Wages | 


in. comparison with those which prevail abroad. The 


ae standard of living, that is, the need ‘of things that peo- 
“a ple are in the habit of buying ts higher in America than 


abroad. Theexertton of workers in Americarr fac- 


wiike. to. pay closer “alténtion: to their work in. 


‘tories is greater than in factories abroad. If American 


Jabor exceeds labor in Europe, in regard to the’ units 
of ‘energy expended for. every unit ‘of teal money 
earned, it is doubtful) whether earnings here can be 


*’ considered as really higher. It really means that for 


the amount and quality of work done, the American 
“worker receives less by comparison than his European 


“brother, even though, on the whole: the American 
workers | earn more money. Where union organiza- 


tion did not compel employers to pay a higher. wage 


where the requirements of the industry itself 
did not compel the employers to give their worker: 


extra consideration, wages have stay ved, low and work- 


ing conditions remained most unsatisfactory. .The tex-. 


tile industry is convincing” proof of this fact. There 
~ wages are below the lowest requirements of a minimum 
es of subsistance ‘and working conditions are even worse. 
The politicians” of capitalism sought to cash in. 
on the popular myth of the era‘of prosperity, of high. 
wages as the basis of prosperity and the other pleas-. — 
antries handed out tovan eager,: unthinking crowd by 


the prophets and, apostles of big business. The Repub- 


— lican Party which never cared one whit how the people 
+ «lived or whether they lived at all during the 364 days 


tar” 
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between rode the horse ‘of prosperity. Hard- 
ing and Coolidge were annointed the Great Géds of. 
American prospefity. Mullions of workers voted for 
them as for the oe i angels. of the people's well 
being. ‘With Herbert Hoover, the engineer. in the 
White House, the halo of Republican prosperity magi¢ 2) 3 +> 

reinforeed by the hocus-pocus of social engineer-». 
ing. Was not here a man to whom politics was.but a 
-means toward a bigger end, that end being the .organ- 
‘ization of’ life on the basis of efficiency and adequacy ? | 
Even before Mr. Hoover had reached the White House 
he let: people know that he was going to have pros- 
perity insured by the simple device of building “up a: 
prosperity reserve. Dillions of dollars were td be set 
aside for public works and construction and economists 
and erigineers were to work out all details, so ‘that “at” 
decisive moment, when it -would be sensed that< 
prosperity might slacken dow ti, all means and forces 
could be thrown ‘into action. P rosperity was to be in-? | 
sured against any and every hazard. | 
~The industrial crisis of last winter. prov ed the {slsitya 
,the hypocrisy,, the emptiness of all these claims and 
-assertions., The captains of industry had neither a 
labor, a wage policy, nor an economic attitude Ay. which | 
they would go except that at all:times they: wefe ready 
and willing to squeeze, the traffic for all that it would, 
bear... Mr: Hooter’s prosperity insurance, the. pros: 4 


“ie 


-perity reserve, were comfortably tucked away .as soon . 
ds they received the measure of publicity. Nothing 
was prepdred. Nobody was ready. The sham*com- 


mittee, set up by the President’s White House Con- 
ferences, the informal: boards and coordinating’ con- 
ferences, pretended that they were doing and planning. . 
the restoration of business and prosperity, but that was. 
all outright’ bluff and pretense. Corporations cared 
_ for their balance: ‘sheets, dividend returns; mergers 


«and further increase,,of power. Federal. state, and 
county politicians thought littlevof public congtruction 
11. 
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‘tind works. to. be undertaken in order to ievide work 
for those. who were unemployed. Political. considera- 
tions reigned supreme. Lip homage was s paid to labor. 
“No work or wages followed. | 

present depression in its acute. form will not 
| last forever. We may. or may not again fall into an | 
“era of prosperity to come as unexpectedly as it will 
‘pass. Intelligent social policy reqitires that whatever 
be ahead of us, should be met by adequate preparation. 
If the nation as a whole and the working people of 
‘this country in the first place are. not again to experi- 
‘ence the misery and, humiliation of being’ victimized by 
the blind play of social forces, social engineering must 
not be permitted to remain an empty phrase, a slogan 


of politicians, but made to have real content. | ay 


While the immediate needs must be met as best. they 
can, they are but stop-gaps and palliatives. To deal 
effectively with tnemployment thorough measures must 


be taken which have to be carefully planned in advance « 


carried over a long period of: time. The C.. 
OA. “proposes the following program of action: . 


IMMEDIATE ME ASURES 
Taking of .an unemployment census in a ‘city or 


of ‘a city. 


©... 2° Additional appropriations for public employment 
-~exchanges. 
3. Keeping an eye on private employnient exchanges 
~and exposing any attempt on their: part to exploit the. 
unemployed. 
4. Better co-ordination of. stork of relief agencies, 
public and private, and appealing to individuals and 
firms to have emergency and repair work done im- 
mediately. (Care must be taken in, this connection not 
to permit wage rates to be*lowered.) 

5. Seeing that ‘ ‘prevailing rates of wages ” laws are. 
"enforced so as to increase the purchasing power! of 
the masses. 
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6 | Free lunches for school children: in the emer- 


gency. 
7: Pushing works. 


B. GENERAL MEASURES 


Pe Better statistics as to the facts and extent of * 
unenpleean and which industries it affects. 
A system of public: employment exchanges, fed- 


| profit- making exchanges which ba the workers’ 
distress eliminated. | 

_ 3. Management must be led tly pressure of the un- 
ions and of public opinion to regularize employment. | 
4. There must be long-time planning. of. public 


works, advance appropriations, etc., so that when pri- 


‘employment slackens, public works -m may be 
mediately set in motion, and not months after the 
trouble begins as was the case in the present and alf. 
crises, | 


Social -instirance against the of sickness, 


| okt agg and unemployment must be provided. 

Phe. wages of the masses must be raised and 
| be! shortened, because at the root of the trouble lies 
the fact that under our present business system, the 
workers do not get enough money and leisure to con- 
sume the goods which they: produce. 

All the. foregoing measures ‘should be advocated 
as holding promise for immediate unemployment relief. 


ork state and municipal must be built up, and private > 


* 


Nevertheless the: lesson should be drawn at every Op- 


portunity that the final solution can only lie’ in the 
acquisition of political and industrial power by the 
workers and its use for the pea onal of a true, 
socialized industrial democracy. 


B.-S. HARDMAN, Chairinan, 
Research and Publication Committee, C. L: 
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HIS j 1s written at a time when industrial depres- 
sion is in the air. Unemploy ment exists—more 
than usual. Production has been falling. Some 


_ believe we are at the beginning of a serious depres- . 


sion. Others think we are having only a temporary 


dullness, and that prosperity: as we knew it until the. 
fall of 1929 will soon return. : oe 
- Whatever may be in store for the ‘future, nearly 
everyone thinks of the*recent period as one of, unex- 
ampled prosperity. The chief question in most minds © 


seems to be, how we can regain it. «But it would be 
well to. look more carefully at the period just closed 


_ to see what it was really like. Let us agree to call it 
prosperity, because the great: majority of pegple will 
‘always do so. But: what was. prosperity? | Did tt 
really do for labor all that was claimed for it? Where 
was labor left, at the’ end of it? Is a better: kind of 
prosperity ‘conceivable? 


| 


“The Measure of Prospérity | 
Let’ us first. look at prosperity as a whole, “without 


attempting to see how labor shared ‘in it. And let us. 
3 talk of it in the ordinary terms of money. 
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- Research—an impartial, scientific. research body. 
books audited by.a reliable accountant. 


Too many of 
«the factors in it have to be suessed at: 


sut it is about 


close as we can get to “the truth, tor pur 


DOSES. 


According. to “this estimate, the national income In 
gigantee figure of. | 
‘The 1929 income was undoubtedly | 


1928 reached the intconceivably 
419,000,000. 
still. 


. If we divide this income -by the® total number of per- | 


sons in the United States—men,° women, children,— 
iwe see e that it amounts to an average of $749 per per- 
som it‘were divided absolutely evenly, 
man would receive $749. So would every baby, every 
housewife, évery grandfather and grandmother, A 
» family of five would have $3,745. 
¢ * would have $2,996. A family of three. would have 
. $2,) 247,- of tw6, $1,498: By comparing, your 1928 


family income with these ficures, you may:see how 


above or below.the average: you stood. 

But certain: precautions would have to -be observed 
in making” this: comparison. The’ estimate 
only what. i is called “realized 1 income. This means, for 
one thing, that it leaves out “paper profits,’ 
fits: resulting from. the | changing value of property. 
That is, if: you had bought-a share of stock at $75; 
‘and sold it at $150, thus ‘making $75, that gain would 
be excluded from this estimate of riational income. 


Or if the value of your house had ‘risen St,ooo, you 
could mot count that as income, 


under this éstimate, 
whether you sold your’ house and collected the thou- 
sand-dollars or not. On the other- hand,’ if your in- 
vestments had been unlucky jand you had lost, you 
could. not make corresponding deductions. it is 


“The most recent and the most: reliable estimate. ‘of : 
the incgme. of. the people in the United States jis. 
-« that just published by the National Board of Economic. 


This 


estimate. is far. from having the accuracy of a set of 


every single 


A family of ‘four. 


includes | 


and pro- | 
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teresting: that the estimate leaves out the whole ‘stock: 


market boom. If the money made in 1928 in W all. 


Street ‘had been. included—and*the money lost, as well 
—the. igure might have been quite different. =| 


The figure includes nothing’ for income received in 
the form.of payment for odd jobs, or as payment for 
expense accounts. These are too difficult to estimate. 


‘It:does not count the value of services performed by | 


~~ people for themselves, such as mowing the lawn of 


painting the, root. Nor does it include anything for 


the services of housewives working for their own fami- 
hes. And of: course it does not include the value of 


“free income” — things like education in the. public 


‘schools, treatment in free hospitals, recreation in. pub- | 


lic parks, ‘and the like. | 
~ On the other hand, it does ‘include certain. things : 


that the ordinary person: ‘might not regard as income. 


If ,you own a house, it includes, the rental equivalent. 


SE of that house. The theory is. that if you have :saved 
ap; say $5,000, you might either invest it. in bonds at 


6 per cent, and live in a, rented house, or invest it in_ 


~a house and have at least part of your rent free. Some 


persons: do. dne thing, some the other. It} would. not 


bé accurate to count as income the bond interest in - 


_ the first case, without counting’ as income the interest 


on the value of your home ownership in the other. 
Something is included also for the’ services of other 
types of durable personal property, such as automo- 


st piles and furniture. If all these forms af so- -called 


“imputed income’”’ were left out of the tot 1 it would 
be $84,1 19,000,000 instead of $89,419,000,000. | 
Of the total income, $38,296,000,000 went to people | 
as the result of ownership. ot property: The: rest,..— 


paid as wages, salaries; etc., amounted | to 


$5 F,123,000,000. 


Of course it must bel reeebiala that this division 
is not strictly a division. between “labor” and. “capital,” | 
in the ordinary sense. The ‘ Property income” ingludes! 
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over. five ‘billions for the: income” mentidned: 
above—the rental value of owned homes, etc:: It also 
', includes: the profits of millions of farmers and small 
business men who do not’ pay themselves wagés, but 
have to regard their profits as the recompense for the 

work they do. And it includes interest on. savings de- 
posits and ‘other similar forms of. income in’’which 
workers largely share. On the other hand, the fifty-. 


one billions of wages and salaries includes: the « salaries. 


paid to corporation presidents’and the like. 
People engaged in manufacturing have the largest 
part of the national income—about 21 per cent’ of it. 


Unclassified. occupations get about,-20 per cent. /Mer | 


cantile pursuits receive about 15 per cent of ‘the total, 
agriculture about 9 per cent, railroads about 5 per xe nt, 
construction about 4 per cent. Other important groups 
are governmental employees, with 7 to 8 per. cent. 
mines, quarries and oil wells, with 2 to.3 per cant, and. 


banking, with about 1 1:3 per cent. The dominating | 7 ; 


position of manufacturing and. inerchandising’ in our 
economic , life thus stands clearly revealed. Together 
they claim over. 40 per cent of the total: 

Tn dollars, then, = 1s the crude measute of our. 
rec it rson, $3,745 per. family 
of. five about $1 ‘900 per person gainfully oecupied. 
That'is what we should have if the income were. ae 
divided.’ A moment's consideration indicatés that this 
means .an average existence far above the famine level, 
but scarcely a “fuxurious one, according to the stand-_ 
ards*presented to us by the magazines, the movies, 
and by observation of the more fortunate oats of the 


2. Growth of Prosperity: ; 


The really. striking feature of our recent prosperity 
is not the size of the average income in any one year, 
but the rapidity of its growth. Between 1921 and 1928 
the total, income grew $26,000,000,000. Of course, 
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~per. cent. 


figure dny change in the cost Of diving 
| ~ during the period. But if the income of -botht years 
reduced to dollars having the same purchasing 


power, a remarkable growth still appears. Writes Dr. 


ih Willtord- I. King, the author of the report issued by 


, the Na tional Bureau of Economic Research, ° ‘Between 
/o2h and 1927 the purchasing power of the incoine of 
» the people of the United States increased by approxi- 

mately. 44 per cent. It 1s probable that no other nation 


: at any time -in history. has ever enjoyed such a marked 


vadvance inincome in anything like the same space of 


-time. In most of the older sections of the world, in- 
deed, the attainment, even in a century, of such a Pre 


portionate r increase of income would be ‘reg sarded a 


temarkable,” By 1929, the increase in 


f 


power probably reached 50 per cent. 

It may. riot be fair to base’ the comparison on 1921, 
since that ‘was a year of depression. | Former years 
had shown a larger purchasing power. Also, we imust 


not forget that all through, this period the population 


was gtowing. ~The total income would. have had to 
increageysomewhat for the pyrchasing power 


average individual to remain the same.. But we may 
fairly take 1922 as the starting point of our calcula- 


tion. And we may divide the ‘total purchasing power 
by the number of people! in the population. On that 
basis, we ‘find that the average purchasing power per 


capita grew from $370 1h 1922 to $452 in 1928. (The 


purchasing power is expressed, in terms of dollars 


which had the same value as in 1913.) “That is a gain 
of 22 per cent. in 6 years—really a considerable in- 


crease. 7 ‘ 
Or, if we awant to find the improvement. over pre- 


war conditions, we ean fairly start with 191 3— the. best 

year before the war. In that year the average per- 

capita income "ve $368—only $2 less than in 1¢ qr 
e 


and the gain between 1933 and 1996 1s still about 2 
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' It 1s interesting to note that almost none of the gain 
in purchasing power was registered between 1913 ‘and ||: 
1922. The war brouglit no increasé in real income. 
Virtually all of it came in the recent of Pros- 


There are other ways of measuring ‘the rapid pace 
of prosperity in the recent, unusual’ pertod. We have 
it on the authority of Professor. Frederick C. Mils* of 
) Columbia that between. 1922 and 1927 the following 
yearly. average: increases occurred : 


Primary production increased 2.5 per cent a year. 
Manufacturing production increased 4.0 cent. 
Railroad ton-miles increased: 4.0 per cent a year. 


These are purely physical measurements; they have 
nothing | to do with dollars at all... An increase in 
‘primary production’’ means an increase in bushels of 
wheat grown, tons of coal mined, barrels of oil taken 
out of wells,-ete.. An increase in production of manu- . 
factured . goods means an increase in. the number of ¢- 
steel ingots, automobiles and many other articles, which - 
are made. An increase in ton-miles on the railroads 
means arf increase in the tonnage of goods carsied, 
ton-mile is a unit of measure meaning a ton 
ried one mile.) If this average growth contimieck into. 4) 
1920, as we have every reason helieve it did: then 
‘during the seven years since 1922 2_ primary: production | 
‘has grown about 17 per cent, manufacturing produc- — 
‘tion 28 per cent, and railroad ton+miles a like amount.’ 
oe During this period poptilation has increased not quite | 
| 10 per cent, or considerably less than the growth of. 
_. production. Therefore; if we did not have any income. 
) | figures at all, these statistics would tell us that there 
were, a considerably larger number >of goods turned 
out: for each: of us in 1929 than there were in. 1922. |. 


*Recent Economic Changes, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. | | 
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has rarely, if ever, been so great.. =. 


- left between 1922 and the end of 1929. 


"governmental, activities. Dr. Leo 
extensive study, of this subject, published by the Na- 
_,.tional Bureau of Economic Research in its report on 
“Recent. Economic Changes”. of his. conclu- 


(That is not. saying that of- us got bis. share of? 
| 


the goods made. ) 
-Preduction has faster than population in 


many other periods, but the rate of its relative adyance 


One reason many people are so convinced .we have 


> been enjoying ‘unusual prosperity is found in the 


growth of profits. The annual increase of profits of 


43 industrial corpofations in this” period was found by 
Dr. Mills to be no less than g per cent. At that rate, 


the total growth’ of profits for the. seveiv_years ending 
in 1929 would be 47 percent. The dividend payments 
of both. industrial and miscellaneous corporations - 


creased at the rate of 6:8 per cent a year. 


And, finally, we find that, even: by 1927, the prices 


of industrial stocks had been increasing at the rate of 


14 per cent.a year. That, of ¢ourse, does not include 
the culmination of the great bull market. Nor does it. 
allow for’ the resulting smash. But even after the 


smash, ‘stock prices had not fallen below the level 


reached in 1926. There was a: considerable’ et 


By the customary. measures of income, production a 
and profits, therefore, the’ recent period..was indeed 


es; One Of prosperity—if we agree to call prosperity al 
rapid rate of increase in. these es, 


+ _ Tangible Evidences of Prosperity 


Another indication of prosperity*has been the rapid 
growth in the amount of, goods and services used by. 
the nation—including the “free egg sell provided, by. 

olman made an 


sions are as follows : | 
We. spent in 1925-1926. niore ‘on edu- 


“cation in 1921-1922. Public expenditures for re- 
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935,000 in 19206. 


4 


‘creation increased $50,000,000 « or more than 146. per | 
_cent, from 1913 to 1926. Known expenditures for 
- public health more than doubled in the same time. The. 


bill of the 48 states, and of cities with a population 


over 30,000, for education, libraries, recreation, con- 
servation of health, hospitals, charities and mothers’ 


pensions grew from $859, 330,000 in 1915 to $2, 860,- 


One sign of advance in standards of. living is ‘the 


rapidly . falling death rate for tuberculosis, which 
dropped from 447 per 100,000 in 1913 to 185 in 1922 


and further to in 1926. These figures are for 
white males 25; to 44 years, but the same story is true — 


of other ages ‘and of women. Less tuberculosis ‘means 
a combination of better food, more fresh air and sun- 


Pe light, better care and education—all things helped by 


material prosperity. 
Our food standards have been rising also. “‘Thend 


has been a,marked decrease in the per capita consump- 
tion of staple s like’ corn meal and-wheat flour, very 
little changes 1 in our consumption of meat, and a very 


_ marked increase in our consumption of more expensive - 


foods like poultry, eggs, milk, butter, sugar, .fresh 


fruits and vegetables. It is well known that poor peo; 
ple live more largely on bread, and that the addition of - 
the more expensive dairy, gardén and orchard’ prod- 


ucts to’ the diet tend to increase its wholesomeness and 
make it more appetizing.. 


Wolman cites also the well figures re- 
garding the tremendous growth in registration of pas-. 
- senger automobiles—from 10,864,128 in 1922 to. 21,- 


630,000 in 1928. The figure i is now about 23,000,000. 


There is almost one car in the country to every five 


persons. If ‘we all had: to be loaded -into.them, we 


could all scorch down the road at the same time. It 
is, of course, not true that these cars have been bought 


only’ by the rich. They’ aré getting pretty; well dis- 


tributed the population: thechanicat 
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“©. inventions ‘have had a rapid growth though most ot 
them: still have a far less widespread distribution. 
Building of housing has also progressed to a‘point | 

Latent the war-time slack has been more than niade up. 


‘Much of this housing has been of a higher quality 
than tHe old. There is still lack of adequate housing 
for those of the lower incomes, but a considerable ini- 


provement is noted. 


One fifth of the non-farm homes are now ‘equipped 
with bath tubs, whereas in 1922 not quite three- Pe - 
-eths had them. One-fifth are wired for electricity ;, 
«1924 only 12 out of a hundred were wired. | 
a : All this—and_ much more of the same kind—consti- 
tutes the tangible result of we growth in the national 
income. , 


N fa: 


| ' Of course, "there! are sore .spots in this apparently 


iealthy body.: Everyone admits them. The only con- 
troversy is as to how large and serious they are. The © 
picture of, prosperity—even the conventional picture— 
may. re is By no ‘means complete unless we take account ofy’ 
Certainly, thie ledcit, and oné of the sorest; is farm- 

ing. There are more persons: engaged in agriculture 
than in any other one pursuit exce pt manufacturing. 

‘Out of every 10,000 gainfully persons, 1,858 
are farmers. After the War the farmers suffered .a. 
— deflation from ‘which they have never fully recovered. : 
—_— i The purchasing power of the farmers’ realized income 
was, in 1918, $5,581,060,000._ By 1921 it had. almost 
‘been cut’ in half; it dropped: to $2,888,000,000. ‘This 
last figure was even billion dollars less than 
farmers. had been receiving before the War.. These 

= |... figures deal-with purchasing power—they take account 
in the of living. As a result of this 
7 terrific. blow, over’ 2 503000 farmers, with their fam 
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lies, have given “up: their, calling and moved to the 


ci After 1922) the farmer*received no ‘more’ 
~<such solar’ plexus punches. ‘tte was still groggy, but 


he. picked himself up and began to fight. The purch: \S- 
ing’ “power 19 dollars) of the average farmer 


and his family wasy in 1922, $554 a vear, accordint ty. 


> ning’ s recent figures... By 1927 it had 


‘to about $658. This. sounds: like a fair advance. laut 
it was not so far above his pre-war status. Before the. 


war he had av eraged about S6oo. : | 
Dr. Wolman Somewhat: sharpens the picture ‘of the 
farmers’ status for us by dividing’ them into two sec- 
tions—one working ~ farms which have a. relatively 
high” ‘value, the. other working fatins with a low ivalue. 
The first section. includes 58 per cent of the fatmers, 


the second 42 per cent. The 58 per cent have éxperi-' 


renced a fair amount of improvements in hying ‘stand- 


improved their standards. This 42 per cent ‘of the 
‘farmers is undoubtedly,the largest single Class:in the 


country which has heen totally: passed over. ‘by our 


recent prosperity. 
Certain other large industries ‘have alsé hewdeflited 
little from our’ recent prosperity, Going down the jist 


occupations as they rank in size, we tind that next. 
| after agriculture comes that largé and miscell: 


gvroup headed jobber's, re- 
tailers, mail-order houses, department stores, etc., sete. 
Figures are not available concerning this whole field? 
but we know that while certain parts of it have béen, 
doing very well, other parts have been doing very 


ards since before the war. The 42 per cent h: use, not. 


af 


badly. Chain stores, mail-order houses and depart 


ment stores have, in general, been growing rapidly: 


and making profits. But’ only Sp the expense of large 


numbers .of wholesalers, jobbers, and small, independ- e 


ent retailers. .Here is certainly a great group who 


have not gained much by 
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“Another: ‘of: our largest single industries is coal 


mining. Everyone, knows that this has-been on its 


back struggling for breath during the past eight years. 
S,ome companies,-have made money, of course, but 


others have'lost. Many miners have become perma- 


nently unemployed. Hourly earnings ’of those at work 


have fallen appreciably since 1922—especially non-_ 
‘union fields’ and those which were once controlled by. 


the ‘union but, are now lost to it. 

Among: the manufacturing sroups the of all 
in point _of numbers engaged—textiles—has_ long-been 
in the doldrums. Certain sections of it have prospered, 


others* have’. -not—especially_ cotton manufacturing. 
Employees of cotton mills are now, on the average, 
receiving lower wages than when ‘prosperity”” | began.. - 
Other cases might be cited,. But confining | our at- 


tention solely to the greatest occupational groups, we 
find that while two. of them—construction and _ rail- 


-roads—have done fairly well; four others—farming, 
mercantile «pursuits, coal mining and textiles—have 


been” harboring large spots of depression. 


If we consider the case geographically, we aresas- 


sured by Professor Morris. A. Copeland, who wrote 


a chapter. on the national income for “Recent Eco-. 
pa bars Changes,” that the only sections of the country’ 


which haye enjoyed prosperity are the Middle Atlan- 


ee East North Central: and the Pacific Coast: 

New England, the South, the Middle West and tic 
‘Mountain, states have suffered. The prosperous re- 
“gions include somewhat less than one- -half* the ‘popula- 
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‘The Philosophy Prosperity 


| ~ To what has our prosperity been due? Some ardent 
drys attribute it to Prohibition. But most ef the re- 


lable economists either:do not mention Prohibition as 
a cause at. all, or relegate it to a minor No 
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: responsible economist believes that the protective tar- 


iff had much to do with it; although many point to 


ae sential condition of prosperity. This gives us -a great 


initial advantage over «Europe, for instance, which 
Our rich natural: 
;resources are universally recognized as favorable in-_ 


all split up by obstructions to trade. 


7 “fluence, but:these have always existed and do‘not ac- 
the spurt of the past few years. Other gen- 
| eral foundations of prosperity, which, are indispens- 


able, but do not furnish, any reason why. ‘we should 


. more, prosperous in one period than in another,:are: 
our large accumulations of capital; widespread educa- 
tion; readinegs to adopt new methods and habits; en- 

terprise of business men; ability and originality of 
_engineers,. technicians, inventors’ 
of labor. 


“PROSPERIT 
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‘Comfortable Patriotic 


One prevalent theory is: that the new characteristics 
. of the recent period resulted chiefly from a marked de- 
— velapment | of technology. We have rapidly introduced 
.. many sorts of labor-saving machinery and methods.. 


We have eliminated a good deal of waste in niantfac-— 


turing. | We have ‘developed mass production. - We. 
} have: ‘invented all kinds of new products ‘nin people 


the absenee of tariffs within our large area as an es- . 


mobility and intelli-. 
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want. these tendencies for a long 
time, but they have undoubtedly been intensified since 


: the war. The curve of technicak advance has suddenly 


shot upward, ~All this enables us to progiace wealth 


and income more rapidly. 
Many impressive statistics have been gathered sida 


the increased ability of industry to produce. per worker: 


employed. Dr. Leo Wolman, for anstance, states that. 


the productivity of manufacturing industries per work- 
er grew 40 per cent ,betweeh Tg19 and 1925. Fur- 
ther. large gain¢ have been registered since then. On 
the other hand, there had been much less progress. in 


‘this res spect before 1910. . Many industries even lost 


ground im _ productivity between 1909. and 

— Similar, but smaller gains in ability to- progluce per 
man have been’ made in other such agricul- 
ture and railroads. 


What happens as a result of improv ment’ 


production methods is described somewhat a$ follows 


by those, who believe this was the cause of prpsperity: 


Take, as an example, an automobile manufacturer. 
He learns how to make moré cars ‘per man employed. 


This means he does not have to pay so.much for the. 
' labor in a cat, It also. means that he can mgke many 


more ears than before, within-a given time. The ma- 
chinery necessary to accomplish ‘this result -1s enorm- 
ously expensive. It therefore would not, pay him to 


“install it, made no more cars than before What 
he saved @n labor he would lose on the costly} machin-» 
ery. But if he ean sell a great many more. ¢ars, .and 
thus use the machinery to anything like its full, capac- 
ity, his cost of production 1S immensely lowered. The 

machinery will pay for itself in a short time. Further-— 
more, if he can. sell-a large number of cars;| he does. 
‘not need to take as much: profit from each sale|in order 


to amass @ larger total of profits altogether. as 
The problem, then, is to push up the s sales. -. Mass 


production depends on mass consumption. How are 
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to’ be increased ? lirst, of courses the 
turer must cyeate ay desire for what he makes, it 
does not alreacly: exist,.or 1s keen enough. This: 


means moc<ern advertising and salesmanship, especg-, 


ally in the case of. new: products. Another method 13) 
to lower the price. This the manufacturer can do, 
— becauseyhis costs are lower, and he can take less: profit 


per car if he can sell moré cars. 


If he is successful in-continually enlarging his sales," 
he will employ. more labor and pay a large total of 
wages. [1s total payroll will increase, even if he does 
not ‘raise rates. More people will be employed: 
in the firrhs which make his materials and accessories 
and machinery. More be employed in sell ine his. 


car ‘and servicing it. He: st irts a great stre am of new 


income going in all directions, as well as making more 


= 


money himself. 
. Furthermore, it is alleged, this process nécessit tes 
paying high wages in order to keep up the purchasing 


| power of, the consuming public. High wages as well 


“as low prices are the logical accomplishments of mags 
production.  Fligh , we ages, low costs, and. low: prices 


tries 


often. go, together. 
‘Naturally enough, 1f any considerable portion of 


our industry. is successfully: applying the principles 


here sketched, profits. will grow, wages will grow, the 
cost of living will tend,to fall, and_ the purchasing 
power- of the “mitional: income will increase. 


There ‘is no doubt that large and import ant. 
particularly those of relatively recent origin like | 


automobiles and radios and movies—did successfully 


apply these principles in the past eight years.. We may 
have doubts as to. how much they raised wage rates. 

But at least the total w wage-earnings of their employees 
grew. ~The industries notéd for falling wages, for de- 


pression,’ for enlarged unemployment, were not those’ 


where modern methods of. mass production and “mi \SS- 
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and may. do so again. | 
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selling were most ‘successfully applied... They were, 
principally, old and backward industries like farming, 
coal’ mining, cotton milling. 
Before leaving this explanation of the new “‘philos- 
ophy of prosperity,’ we must note carefully that it is 
not the whole ‘story. No doubt it. i#a highly import- 
ant part of the story. But careful and thorgugh econ- 
-.omists also: see other significant truths, such as the fol- 
lowing : ae 


The above theory furnishes no. reason why pros- 


‘perity, should ever stop. Yet depresSion is|occurring | 


. The theory provides no reason why prospetity, while 
it lasts, should not be universal. It. does:not tell why 


mass production could not, or did not, bring prosperity . , 


w to agriculture, coal mining and cotton ‘textiles. 


The theory overlooks the important influence of the 
building boom. Building employs many persons and 


creates a demand for enormous quantities of materials; 
_. its activity contributed much to prosperity. | Yet it 1s 


not a mass-production industry, or one of rapidly fall- 
ing costs. Its activity was accounted for partly by the, 
_ war shortage of housing and other construction, partly 
by the ability of builders to borrow easily, and partly. 
of course, by prosperity in other industries. 
_ The theory overlooks the influence of easy land plen- 
tiful bank credit, ‘based partly on Iarge gold) supplies. 
which lasted most of the time from 1922 |until the 
stock market absorbed so much of the supply and 
, raised interest rates in 1929. Easy credit helped build- 
_Ing, 1t helped foreign loans which stimulated our’ ex- 
ports, and it helped big business concerns) to raise 
money by issues of stocks and bogds, so that they could 
_ enlarge their plants and equipment rapidly. | | 


Later we shall return to this subject, and discuss jit. . 


the relation to the future of prosperity. 
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6. The Picture as a Whole 


In trying to see prosperity, then, we have discovered | a 
numerous important facts about: it. The national in-. ‘= 
come as a whole has’been very large, but not large. 
enough, even if it-were equally distributed, to furnish 

the average person with more than a moderate income, 
increased very rapidly during the past seven years. We 
can see this, not only from figures of money income, 
but from figures of physical production. Moreover, . 
ntimerous changes for the better have taken place in . 
standards ..of consumption. We have more ‘education, 
recreation, and other forms ,of free income; many of 
us eat. more wholesome and. more expensive forms of 
_ food and Jive in better houses. We have more,auto- 
-mobiles and: other relatively new mechanical products. 
In spite of all this, however, numerous important =~ 
eroups' of persons have not~ shared in this advance— 
notably the poorer 40. per cent of the farmérs, many 
merchants and their employees, soft coal miners and 
cotton textile workers. | Geographically, the growth of. 
prosperity has covered only three sections of the coun- 
try containing less than half the population—the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, the East North Central. and the Pacific 
States, while New England, the South,. the: Middle 
West ‘and the Rocky Mountain regions have. lagged 
behind. The prevalent theory of prosperity which. at- 
- tributes it to mass production and mass. consumption, 
’to low costs.and high wages, is partly. supported by. 
the facts, but does not decount for the holes in pros- 
perity or ‘for its interruption. It is, not an automatic 
force on which we can count tor universal and con- 
tinual. good times. q 
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earner had recéived 
vance has been relatively slow and uneven. 
- figures of average wages for all industries dd not go 


place between. 1922 


was. registered: from.1927 to 1920. 


CHAPTER II 


THe. Stratus oe 


wage-earner. 


Wages 


There is no doubt that wages, on the avera 
risen during: the: past seven. years of prosper 
reliable estimates agree on this .point. . Ho 
they have risen. is doubtful : ‘the materials on w 
estimates: are hased are, too scanty ’and unceé 
enable us to state with fentire accuracy. —_/\ 


‘AV ING examined prosperity ass a whole, | 
may now turn specifically to the fortunes of the 
To extent. has -he 
In prosperity and. what* has it ‘meant: to him? 


it 

t 


we 


shared 


ge, have 
ity.. 
w much 
thich the 


Dr. Wilford I. King, ‘in his new study of the nation-"_ 


‘arch, estimates that the average annual earh 
wage- -workers in all industries were SI, O12 


income for. the ‘National Bureau of Re-. 


ings of © 
in 1,922 


and $I, 205 in ¥927. That shows a gain of about. 10. 


per cent. ‘By far ‘th greatest part of: this g 
2 and’ 1923. In 1922 we’ 

recovering from the «depression 6f 1921, but 
business hac’ become active again. 
during the five years, amounting to $193, the 


38*by 1923.. Since then, 


Dr. 


nin took 
rere still 
in 1923 


Of the total gain 
e wage 
the 


King’s 


beyond 1927, but it ts probable a further slight gain 


‘By 


was somewhat over 20 per cent. 


last! 


year it 


, These figures, it must be explaing d, are estimates of. 


actual earnings far. each year ; 


30 


\ 


the take acgount 
unemploy’ ment and cover the whole. wage-earning: pop- 
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ulation. That is, they are not: confined merely to those., 


who- happened to have jobs, or to those who worked 


full time. In-order to. get his average, Dr. King di-- 


vides .the total amount paid In, wages by the total «tum- 
ber of workers “attached” .to industry —those* who 
normally make their; living by 1 it—including those, who 


may be out of work. | | 


The table shows that wages in ‘some: occupations: 
have fared worse than wages in others.” Miners took 


a big jump in. wages from 1922 to 1923, and there-. 
aii suffered a hig reduction.. The average miner 


(this iricludes not only coal miners but other. miners 


and workers in quarries ard oil wells): gained $432. 
from 1922 td 1923, and then 10st. $184 by 1927, 


still were léft. somewhat above, the 1922 level. | 


average mariufacturing worker gained $200 from [O22 


to 1923, and lost $55 between 1923 and 102 28—though 


he was at a ‘danewlint higher point in 1926 and 192 


The mercantile worker advanced to 1920 and then fl | 
back a little... But the average worker in construction , 
made a steady gain during the whole period, amounting 


to 5283 or a little over 20 per cent. ;The transporta- 


tion worker, like the building worker, made a steady 
gain—$257 or 21 per cent. | 
These figures, if they are rehable, lead: to’ two highky. 


| The: industry showitig the 3 greatest “advance in 


productivity — manufacturing — hada much: 
smaller and less steady. ¢ gain in wages than We, 


industry which had least | 


_adopting mass: production methods—constrite- 


tion. 
2. The industries having the most complete and_ 
active labor organizations—construction and 
transportation—showed larger’ and more stable 


a | | 


Wage’ gains. than the industries | havitig the least 
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goods. 


widespread ‘and successful. 
ing, mining | and mercantile pursuits, 


 Lhese? ‘conclusions: do not mean that incr 
ductivity is a bad-thing for labor. But the 
cate. that labor does. not necessarily benefit 
creased productivity and prosperity except 
workers are well organized. 3 


Dr. Leo Wolman also has some ‘figures 


where 


ON Wager, 


‘ which are not in the form. of yearly earnings and do 


/ not take account of unemployment. 
manufacturing, hourly earnings 


This increase in hourly earnings was not: 
vances in wage rates so much as to increase 


tivity under piece rates and similar systems -of .pay-_ 
As a matter of fact, rates were redueed: in many — 
Moreover, little or none of the advahce .occur- 
red after 1923. Mr. Wolman also shows the drop in 
From the 
oint, pick mining rates fell in West 
per, cent, 
cent 
Day "dates were 


ment. 
cases. 


coal miners’ wages, especially; since 1923. 
peak to the low 
Virginia 28 percent, and in Kehtucky 
while rates for machine cutting fell 25 

35 per cent in the same two states. 
reduced even mor 


Full: time | weekly earnings in 


no greater in 1927 than in 1923. Hourly earnings 1n- 
selected industries show that slight advances 
"between 1922 and 1926 in boots’ and ‘shoes, 


He says that in. 
increased 
1922 and 1927 probably between 10 and 15 


between 


due to ad- 
in. prodtc- 


ring: were 


clothing, and woolen and worsted goods.’ Larger ad- 


vances occurted in’iron and steel and hosiery and knit 
hourly earn; 


( The iron and steel iné¢rease jin 


_ ings was ‘undoubtedly due toythe adoption of shorter 
hours without decrease in daily pay.) - Cotton goods 


workers, however, had in 1926 no larger ho 


Woolen 


Fos 


tattut- | 


eased pro- 

y do 
from - 
the 


‘per cent. 


occurred 
men 


urly ‘earn-_ 
ings than in 1922, and lost ground after 1923. 
worsted? workers also: suffered rednctipns “after 


£923. 
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Stronger unionized occupations made substantial In- 
creases. Hourly rates. in the \building trades jumped 


from 96 cents in 1922 to SI. 32 in 1928: Or 37 per cent, 
and job printing compositors g xained 12 per cent, 


cylinder pressmen 16 per cent, newspaper compositors 
17 per cent, and chauffeurs and freight handlers. a7 
There is: some disagreemeitt about the changes 
rates for. common labor, but it probably has. gained. 
little since 1922, except in the building: trades. 
‘The cost of living, as measured by the ordinary. me- 
thods, changed little. during the period of prosperity, 
and so the purchasing power of wages took about the 


same course as.the money wages themselves. Dr: King © 
estimates the gain in real annual earnings for the aver-. 
‘age of all industries at slightly less than 15 per cent 
from 1922 to 1927. The gain after 1923 was less than 
per cent. manufacturing, his figures show a gain” 
of about 12. per cent, 1922) to 1927, and'in mining, one 
Of 22 per comme in both these cases, however, all the ~ 
gain occtirred between 1922 and 1923. Indeed, real 


ainual earnings in both manufacturing and mining 


_were actually lower in 1927 or 1928 than in 1923. Con- 4 
struction and railroad workers were the chief ganeny | 
in real wages’ after 1923. 


Two comments ne in fairness be made on these 
figures of real wages. . 
| The first. ¥s that they do not show: family incomes, 


| which are usually the basis of expenditure. Tf more - 
_ members ‘of - famajlies were, on the average, earning 
wages at the end of the period than’ at the beginning, | 


the family income may have been increased more than 
the figures of real wages show. Whether an increase 


of the number of wage-earners per family is always a 
good thing may, however, be questioned. © For- wives 


and mothers to work outside the home—as they have 


in recent years in ever larger numbers—may place too 


great a strain on them and reduce the. weltare of the 
| 
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whole even though it to the family encome. 


“And for more young people: to work and contribute to 


| the family budget. usually means less for 


education. 

The other comment is that these: figures of real 
wages may omit some important gains in the ‘st andard -. 
of living. Budgets on which are based the calculations: 
of the changes in cost of living do not include many 
articles recehtly bought ii” large. quantities such as 


automobiles and These articles have been. sub-. 


stantially reduced in price during the period of -PtOS- 
perity. The budgets also take rio account of ‘gains. 


“mentioned by Dr. WwW olman such ‘as more public| facili-: 
ties for recreation, more public: health work, more: pitb-) 
lic expenditures for education, and other fonms- of 


“free income.” These things important, to be sure, 
but none of them can take the place of the articles for 
which ‘wages must be spent. (See Table, Page '46.) 

In the matter .of wages, it is therefore clear that 

“prosperity” did not bring. striking benefits. The |major 
Spat of the increase had occurred by 1923 ; since then 
‘the average earnings of the workers Have not. kept 


‘pace with productivity or the growth of the national 
income. ‘Two. great groups, indeed, have suffered 


losses. since 1923—manufacturing workers and mining 
workers. Since that year the chief gainers have been 
“in the prosperous an] well organized building: and 


transport tation groups. 


in. working hours has between 


4 1922 and 1929. This, however; ‘is merely a continu- 
vation of.a historical tendency whcih hag existed for 
-/many years. Moreover, the reduction since 1422 is’ 
less than that which took place during the war period. 
' The United States Census of Manufacture tells us.’ 
that the, average full- time hours in’ factories fell| from 


37. week in to 55.6 in: 1914. The big| drop 
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_s came between 1014 and. 1919, when the average W was 


reduced from 55:6 to’.51.2.. From IQIg to 1923. the 


- reduction was only, from 51.2 to 51.1—one tenthe of 
-an hour, or six mihutes. Since 1923 the Census Aas 
not collected these ‘figures. . The National’ Industrial 
Conference Board, however, prints figures/covering a 
number of establishments. “These are not nearly ,so 
complete as the Census figures. They show a reduct | 


tion of average hours from 50. a week in 1922 and 192 23 
to 49.6 in 1927—not quite a half hour. 


Hours in ail ‘unionized trade’ fell from 40.1 1n 1922 


to 45.2 mn. 1927, Here the average is lower, and 


progress 1s greater ,than in. the figures for manutac- 


turing. The union. fisures are of course much affected | 
by thesia lusion oF building trades and transporta- 


There has been marked progress in certain union 


ized trades in recent years toward two goals of shorter 


hours—first, the Saturday. hal f-holiday, usually with 
the 44-hour week, and ‘second, the full Saturd: uy, with 


a 40- hour week. The building trades have led the w ray; 
in both. They have been followed by printers, cloth- | 


ing workers and. others; A number of large non-union 


establishments, such as Henry Ford's fav e also 
stalled the fiv,e- day week. éstimated that approxi 


mately I OOO. OOO ‘workers, union ancl non- union, 
have the. five-day week: | 


In spite of this progress, there ure"still wage-earn- 


-ers in the VU ited States who, are subject tg the 12-hour 
day or. thé seven-day week. An inv ligation in the. 
summer of 1929 showed that a percentage -of steel. 
workers still suffer one or both of these mediaeval con- >| 
ditions, while: many stecl workers” are. on, the 10- hour . 


In'sum, while it may said. that progress in gain-’ 
Ing time for. recreation and leisure ‘has been made ‘dur. 


ing “prosperity, the gains in this respect are not so 
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great sas during the war period, and are scarcely 


greater than, in ny previous years. 


There are no reliable figures on the extent of un: 


émployment. So ‘reluctant. have government aind in- 


dustrial powers been to admit the existence of any 


~ problem of unemployment that no systematic effort has - 
been made to gather the figures. In 1930, for the first 


time, the Census Bureau will, by instruction from Con- 


gress, attempt to collect ficures of the number unem-— 
ployed. . Even this, however, will be of little help, be- 
cause the census figures are always delayed in tabula- 


tion and publication, and another general census will 


-not:be taken for ten years... What we need is a cur- 


rent index which might be obtained from co- ordinated 


we had it—a measure which has been advocated for 


national systeins of public employment exchanges, if 


‘years by authorities on the subject, but which has} never 


been put into effect by those 1 in control of our govern, 
ment, 
We do have: some on the employed 
in certain industries. On the basis of these, estimates _ 
of the number out of work have from time to: time 
been.prepared. These necessarily rest on a good deal 
of guess work. Perhaps the most thorough and care- 


ful estimate was made by The National Bureau of 


Economic: Research, and was described by Leo . 
Wolman in “Recent Economic Changes.”, This, he 
says is a minimum estimate—the actual number of un- - 
employed was probably larger. The figures are as 


follows: | | 
Minimum Number of ‘Unemployed 
1,401,000 
3,441,000 
1,532,000 
2,315,000 
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There were undoubtedly fewer unemployed in 1928 


and the first half -of 1929) than in 1927. Now: 


‘we have an tinemployment crisis. 


It will be noted that the minimum number. of donee 


_ ployed has not fallen as low as 1,500,000 in any year 


of “prosperity.” Moreover, each of these figures’ is 
an average,covering an entire year, and daes noteven 


any one time during the year, when lack of emiploy- 
ment . was most keenly felt... Dr. \Wolman comments : 


pretend to show how i many have been out of work at 


“Tt is surprising to find a persistent and. large volume 
of unemployment even in the very active years, 1920, 


1923, and 1926.” The number unemployed, since 1922, 


has ranged between about 5 and 6 per cent of the total — 


number of employees outside of farming. 


Unemployment used to be thought mainly of two 
kinds: seasonal and cyclical. Seasonal unemployment 


arises in industries which employ more persons in one 
_ season of. the year than in another. Those’ seasonally 


unemployed are not fully shown in the above figures, 


since they would be counted as employed during ‘cer-_ 


tain months of every year; and the figures are yearly 


averages. Seasonal’ unemployment has been reducéd 
_ in certain occupations such as construction, where more 

work is now done in winter, and in certain manu factur- 
_¢ ing plants which have learned how to spread. out their 


work and fill in the dull periods. There is still a great 


-amount of it, however, especially in the automobile: An- 


dustry. | 


Cyclical unemployment is that which accompanies- a 
general depression or a less severe slacking up of pro- 
duction due to cattses which’ appear in some years but - 
not in others. Line evident | in the above sa ee of 


roat, 1924, ond 1927. 
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Recentiyg! uriother of unemployment has 
identified which has called ; ‘teehnological.” 
Is supposed ‘Yo arise when the introduction of nev 
chinery or.new methods enables employers to pr 
goods or services with fewer men. A first-clag. 
ample of ‘it is the unemployment caused among 
ing- orchestras by. the introduction 
“talkies.” Ay ‘period like the recent one, of 
perity,’ devices are introduced very ra 
would’ ‘naturally ‘be one of great technolegical 
ment, This may account. for the large. nut 
of unémployed which have existed even in the 
“prosperous. years. 

Certain critics have denied that liclwical 1 

ploy ment is a serious matter. 


been 


oduce 
mov- 
‘Tpros- 


pidly, 


st 


very industries which have developed the most “ability 


to turn out more goods per man, have employed 
persons rather than fewer. These industries, like 


mobilés, have been the rapidly growing ones. On ac-. 
prod- 
uct, they have had to add to their forces, even though . 
group. 
of critics have said that those. thrown out of work in 


count of the greatly Rscoael demand for their 


it takes, fewer men to produce one car. Another ¢ 


auto- 


manufacturing have found Jobs. in other expanding oc- 


cupations, such as service stations and garages. 


It would be foolish to assert that the introduction of 


-machinery will mean that fewer men can have 
ten years hence than now are at work. 
help to create jobs in the long run. 


mean ‘that there is not a serious problem for the work- 


ers who now lose their jobs and-do-not find new 


for several months, or who have ot. take work at less 


pay or under inferior conditions. 
have been thrown out of work by machinery, an 
many of them find great difficulty i in getting jobs 
where. 

It is'also-true that ‘technologteal, improvement 


‘It is true that people 


that 
else- 


may 


take place in industries which are not rapidly expen: 


| This 


S 
the 


unem-— 
mbers: 


One points out that the 


More 


jobs | 
3etter methods 
But that does not 


ones - 
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ing, and which cannot dos SO, 1f0 matter how low the. 
prices of their products go. This. has-been the case. 
recently in coaf mining and agriculture. Both would 
have been depressed in any case, and would’ have con-| 
tributed to unemployment. But both would have: tur-. 
nished more jobs than they do today if their ability to: 


produce gnore per man had not: increased. 


Another result of technological change which pro- .. 


duces unemployment ts. its indirect effect on the 
for: goods. People tractors and cars. 

stead of shorses and mules; that decreases.the demand 

for: feed; that sends farmers: to the Gities looking for 
work. Refrigerator cars enable the transportation of) , 
fresh. fruits and vegetables in all*seasons of ‘the year: 

with a more varied diet. we eat less wheat per capita; 
the, wheat farmers suffer. :We learn how to produce. 
more heat per ton of coal; coal miners, lose work. A: 
period of rapid technological improvement is necessar~ | 
ily ‘one of rapid change in habits) and oecupations ; the, 
result is a long series of. shifts for the workers, with 
gecompany ing uncertainty. 
| Of course changes in wants ‘and buving he abite may 
result from other causes than new industrial methods: 
A> casein point is. the recent plight of the corset 
dustry... | 
We can. justly say th at the rece nt period of pros* 
perity was one of rapid changes—technologic al, ‘and: 


other~—and that many of these changes cre ated an e@x- 


traordinary amount of insecurity for the job. -If tRe © 


changes meant’ advances in the general standard” of 


living, that was partly at\ the cost of unemployed work: 
ers. Society, which receiyes benefits of the 


4. OTHER 


There: ‘are a number of other conditions to be noted * 
which particularly affected the situation of the workers | 


under prosperity. 
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_ changes, has an obligation to relieve the unemployment) | 
which accompanies them. 
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Accompanying the unemployment, and making it 


_ more severe in numerous cases, was a general reluct- 
ance to hire men who-had reached or passed mildle 
sage: There are, naturally, no figures on this., subject. 


There is some dispute as to the extent of this reluct- 


“ance among. employers, and considerable uncertainty 


as to whéther it Js greater now than in former years. 


But there fs no question that it does exist, and is more — 


marked in its evil effects during a period of shifting 


jobs. - Its existence emphasizes the insecurity) of 
American workers in, the of universal old-age 
"pensions. 
Another disputed. question concerns the effect of in- 
creased mechanization on the worker. Does he suffer 
“more from fatigue or monotony than formerly?| No | 


edneral answer can be given. Shme workers do, some 


doé-not. There is at least tio indisputable evidence that 


prosperity broight improvement in this respect. 


Whatever the feeling of the wage-earner about) the | 
conditions of his work, his only power to. affect it 
comes from organization. Membership in-a recognized 


union. leads not merely to improved wages and. hours, 


but to security on the job. and to many kinds of 
tangible satisfactions due to having a real voice -in 
the shop. In this respect labor made little, if | any 
progress during’ our recent prosperity. According to. 
Dr. Wolman’s figures, the membership of Angerican 
trade unions was 4,050, 400 in 1922:and 3,903,800 in 
1927. In 1922, the post-war shrinkage due partly to - 
the 1920-1921 depression was not yet completed. |The 
; shrinkage continued until 1924, and thereafter a slight 3 


gain occurred. Union membership is probably. sonte- 
what larger now than in 1927, but the increase is small. 


Dr, Wolman points out thatyeven the gains over the - 


pre-war period have been made almost entirely :in /non- 
manufacturing industries building, threatres | and 


“& music, transportation, -Only in closing and: pri ting | 
among manufactirers has there been a steady 
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- and call them “the poor.” This sum would be equival- “18 
ent to about $8,305 now. Needless to say, this group 
includes not merely wage-earners but many others as 
well. Approximately gg per. cent of. the population 1s 
init. If then. we take twé other income groups—those 


and $25,000 in!1913, and. those having incomes. 
King’s figures show that the richest group of all lost -. 
ground during and immediately after the war, but that. 
during prosperity they. have increased their share of 
the total income to about its pre-war size. Those in —. 


Some of the other industries actually show less anion 
~membership than before the war. In the very im- 
portant aspect of unionization, “prosperity '- brought 
almost, no advance. 


‘Did the distribution of income become more equal 
during prosperity? Did the poor receive a larger share 
of the total, while the rich received a smaller share? 
Reliable figtires on ;this subject are practically non- 
existent. About the best we can do with any certainty 


is to lump altogether in one income class all those. who 


receive incomes equivalent to $5,000 or less in 1983, 


having 1 incomes: which are equivalent to between $5,000 


$25 000, {we ¢ can make fairly accurate estimates 


the lowest of the three: groups neither -gained nor lost 


much income, -but. there ‘are slightly fewer in «this 
group than. before prosperity. The ‘principal change 


ee 


since the war is, according to Dr. King, “some -slight 


tendency toward a con¢entration both of number of 


persons and of. income in thé prosperous class having 


Ancomes ‘1926 between’ $8,305 and $41,543” (in 


1913 dollars, between $5,000 and $25,000). In the 
whole, there has been | little: change. There is no 
evidence that the W orker has increased his share of 
the national income; certainly no: wage-earner now re- 


ceives anywhere néar as. much as $8,000 a year. 
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next seven years, it would be far from perfec 


proving our economic or social structure. 


like agriculture, coal mining, cotton textiles. 


* 


general hazard of unemployment; it brings ins 
which requires compensation. ‘by society as a w 


simply co-operating with ekisting 


possibility of richer life for the wage-earner, 


CHAPTER Il. 
4 WHere WE] Come OvuT 


WHE general conclusion which stands ou 
our examination of the late lamented pro 
is ‘that, even 1f, ‘we’ could reproduce it. 


must have a much better kind of prosperity th 
before we are entitled to boast about it, or 
easy that nothing needs to be done in the way 


If we confine our attention to ‘the> 
the wage earner, we may summarize our obser 
as folflowe: 

1. Increased ptodhictivity and prospefity cr 


2.\! This possibility cannot be realized in inc 
which remain depressed in the midst of prosp 


3. This possibility is not likely to be fully 
even in,!prosperous industries where union or! 
tion is otystrong. 
4. Labor can make progress in industries 
are both’ prosperous and unionized, . 


5. 


- If these observations are correct, the - mater 
terests of labor -would seem to demand mor 
owers to 


inter¢ 


period of rapid: industrial change ‘erates 


t from 
sperity 
in the- 
Wee 


an this 


ito’ rest, 


of 1m-.- 


sts: of, 


vations 


reates a 


erity— 


ealized . 
paniza- 


which 


a 
ecurity 
hole: 

ial in- 
e than 


increase 


productivity. They: would seem: to’ demand ( 


1) Ef-; 


fort*to solve the problems of depressed “ind 
(2) Effort to organize ny aol industries 
Effort to bring about social insurance or: -otlrer 


istries ; 


MCas- 


lustries 
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ures the iioreased- uncertainty and 


-and activity.. 


The second’ general conclusion ‘our study. is 


that prosperity such as. we have been having. i is not self- 
perpetuating. The theory of mass production and 


. 


mass consumption, gf low costs and high wages, has 
not prevented. the arrival of a depression. Lven after 


the existing depression is outlived, we may -find that- 
‘progress in enlarging he national income’ will be 


slower than in the recent period ‘of prosperity, 
There is not space to investigate the complex 
economic’ theories involved. We do nd know exactly 


brought. prosperity and what ended it, But one 


thing we cought to have learned: Prosperity i is not au- 
tomatic. It cannot be left to ghance. There are 
irresistible, forces in the world which will. give lis 


prosperity, whether we deserve it or not. From now 


‘on, more must be done in the way. of social planning, 
of social control, if we are to make the best of” posst- 


bilities. . Indeed, some of the. leading forces of busi- 


this effort.. Its power, its point of: ylew, and its in- 


of the workers’ plight i ina period of industrial change | 


- ness, and some of the best brains among the econo- - 
musts, have already begun the endeavor to learn how to_ 
build a controlled economy. Labor should not Jag in . 


telligence will be netessary for the success of any such | 


program. If the Labor: Movement does not recogilize’ 
this modern trend toward economic control and if | 
‘labor is not. prepared to understand it and participate 3 


in. it, the Labor Movement will become a mere back- 


water in. the stream of. history. = j 
; 
} 
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‘whole capitalist system on trial. The easy-going op- — 


less than a colossal, catastrophe, dragging down mil- 
break-down of the whole industrial system is so glar- \ | 


| longer try to conceal. it.. 


foreshadows progressive disintegration of ‘the exist-. 


rushing into the arena with ‘ _which -range 


The world-wide depression has definitely put the , :: 


timism of 1929 has entirely disappeared. Even ‘Ro- 4 
tarians are losing confidence in American ‘captains of 
industry’ who can do nothing better than to chant . +. | 
prosperity incantations while. one hundred billion dol- - 
lars in bond, stock and real estate values ‘melt away : 
within 24 short months. 

For workers and farmers. the depresdion. i is nothing 


lions into unemployment, misery arid breadlines. The 


ing that even the custodians of the existing order: no 
But, say they, times will soon be better. América has 
come through depressions in the past, and it will come 
through ‘this one, too, stronger and. better than ever. 
We look.in vain, however, for Solid. facts to support . 
these émpty assertions. 
We do not. maintain that this — means they 
immediate ,end of capitalism, but we do hold that it 


ing. order. If we had more searching studies of the 
present depression perhaps there would not be so many . 


all the from “buy now” to cutting- 
wages. 
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The C. P.-L. A. as a pamphlet the 
-*Marxian analysis of the depression made by John C. 
Kennedy of Brookwood Labor College, for the ow’ | 
tober Labor Age, because it throws a flood of light on 
a question of fundamental importance to the entire — 
working 5 A While no specific remedies are proposed, 
the nature of the disease is made sufficiently clear. 
_ Kennedy proves conclusively that under capitalism the 
workers do not receive enough in wages to buy back 
the commodities they are producing. He also shows 
a that the investments for upbuilding and extending in- | 
_ dustry which have a far- reaching. effect on the sta- 
_ bility of the capitalist system are subject to no general ae : 
‘plan ‘or social control. These. defects of the system | 
are. inherent in capitalism itself. They will not be. 
remedied as long as capitalists remain in control and 
conduct. industry for private profit. Depressions are 
an inescapable phase of capitalism and they will be- 
come increasingly severe and prolonged as the oppor- 
tunities for capitalist industrial development and the 
expansion of: foreign markets become exhausted. __ 
* Kennedy’s analysis was written in September. | It | | 
had scarcely appeared in print whén one important | | 
prophecy was.verified by the clash between Chinese and 
_ Japanese in. Manchuria. “Now it is‘a gamble to export 
capital to ‘such countries: as China or even South Amer-| 
Capitalist nations will not much longer 
*be. able to exploit ‘backward peoples’.” Other imper- 
ialists besides the Japanese will come to this. 
fact inthe near future. 
Tt was not for Kennedy to. indicate ‘reme- 
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_ ing ’order.. 


building of,a new social order. 


What must be is lear. Even in a declin- 


‘ing capitalism Labor will do well to fight to the last 
_ditch to maintain ifs standard of living and to maintain 


its liberties, such ag they are.—-But it cannot hope to 
solve its problems within the framework of the exist- 
Hence the major task before American 
workers and farmers from now on is to organize their 
forces for the winning of the power necessary for the - 
Thus and thus only 
can lasting freedom. and security for the masses be 
achieved.. | 
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CHAPTER 1 


notice on. the world that the bubble of American 


"prosperity had burst. Since ‘that time we have been: 
bombarded continually with optimistic forecasts by the 
President and his spokesmen, leading financiers, statis- | 


X ticians and economists. These practical gentlemen are 


supposed to know much about the inner workings of 


the capitalist, system, but, unfortunately, their predic- 


ting, 


tions have almost _— been contradicted by the. 


| facts. 
the hope that some light te thrown upon this 
| puzzling isituation, we have made an analysis of the 
current depression from the standpoint of Marxian 
Economics. Asa result of our studies we are ready to 
state. that the facts show bey ond question : 


| 1... That American capitalism is being shaken | to its very. 
foundations by. the worst crisis in history. 


2. That bourgeois financiers, industrialists, economists, 


| and statesmen,are utterly unable to understand or control 

the course of the depression. - 
3. That Marxism furnishes a relatively simple and. 
sound: explanation of. the depression and indicates that the 


difficulties of capitalism” will steadily — 
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While the depression is world-wide in scope we will 


confine our attention in this article mainly to the Amer-— 
‘ican situation. “And first of all what facts are at hand ~ 


to substantiate our charge that American capitalism is 
_ being shaken to its foundations. Let’s take a glance at 
some of the basic industries... 

Steel production declined from 38, 1 3,192 tons dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1929 to 18,933,439 tons 
the first eight months of 51 per 

‘Automobile production. from 3,726, in 
the first seven months of 1929 to 1,791,91 3 in the first 
seven months of 1931—down 54 per cent. | 


Bituminous coal production declined from 349,879," 


ooo in the first eight months-and five days’ of 1929°to_ 


256,243,000 tons in the corresponding. periog of 1931— 
down 26 per cent. ’ 


Building contracts awarded in the. 37. states. “for 


_. which records’ are kept by the F. W. Dodge, Corpora- 
» tion. declined from $5,754,290,500 in 1929 to $4, 523,- 


"114,600 in 1930. - The contracts for the first seven 


mhonths of 1931 are 30 per cent.lower than for the cor- 
‘responding period of 1930. These figures indicate that 
comparing similar periods of 1929 and 1931, —_s 
-is down 50 per cent. : 


The loading of freight cars declined inca 38, 3974737 


in the first seven months of 1929 to 25,058, 035 in the 


first seven months of 1931—down 27 per cent. 


Bess price of staple farm products, such as wheat 
and cotton, have fallen to the lawest point in 30 years. 
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The Federal: Board adinits its inability to cope 
with ‘the situation, | 
American. ‘exports declined from $3,407,230, 518 in 
the first: eight months of 1929 to $I, 601 ,785,000 in the 
first eight months of 1931—down 51 per cent. More- 
over, in August, 1931, for the first time in over five | 


yéats, the imports exceeded the exports. 


A balanced picture of the industrial and business | 
system as a whole is presented by the <Annalist 
a Monthly Index of business conditions. Taking‘normal’ 
production as 100 the Annalist index for the first eight | 
~ months of 1929 averaged’ 107.7. For the first eight © 
_, Months of 1931 it averaged 77.0—down 30 per cent. 
Other indexes compiled by the Federal Reserve Banks 


and’ private statistical’ organizations. present, substan- 


the same picture. 


Moreover, not only do all statistics show a tremend-. | 


ous slump in business when the. first eight nfénths of 

| 1931 are compared with the corresponding | period of 
_. 1929, but the weekly indexes of the first three weeks | 

Of September indicate that: busingss:i 1S’ to still 
lower levels. 


Gage. Wright, busitiess counsellor and editor 


the Business. Economic: Digest; says in the New Y ork 


| ‘Times, ‘of September 20, that “By the end of 1931 a 
| ‘mot¢ than $50, 000,000,000. in income will have been ° 
lost in this country as al result of the depression.”’ 

- These figures, he explained, are conservative averages , a 
“of the estimates of economic observers who' maintain | 

_ Statistical records of national income from year to 
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» Jyear. Mr. Wright’s statement of the ravages of the 
depression does not take into account the so-called cap- 


ital losses brought about by the depreciated values of. 
securities and real property, because they are fluctu- 
ating and are as susceptible to increase as to decrease, : 


he. declared. 
‘These ‘ capital losses” are Windicated. in another 


of the same number of the Times where it is estimated — 


) that the stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


“on September. 19, 1931, have shrunk in market value_ 


“some $50,000,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of the total 


market value these stocks had on September 19, 1929. - 
‘The terrific strain which the financial structure of 
. American capitalism is suffering during the depression’ 


is disclosed by the record of business and bank failures. 


In. 1929. there were 642 bank fatlures 
Deposits $234, 532, 000. 
‘In 1930 there were 1,345 bank failures, 
Deposits $864,715,000: 
Vales 8 months 1931; 932 bank failures, 
Deposits: $698,816 000. ‘ 


. 
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Within two years TO per cent of all the banks i in the 
country have failed. Hundreds of others have com- 
bined with. large institutions. 

_ During the first eight months of. 1929 the total num- 

ber of business failures (in addition to. bank failures.) 
was 15,686 with liabilities of $298,.300,907. In the first 
eight months.of 1931 the total of business, failures was 
19. 024 with liabilities of $477,795,222. Zz 

The collapse of business has not yet fully manifested 
itself in commercial and bank failures because most 
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corporations accumulate t reserves in prosperous times 
which enable them to keep. afloat long” after profits 
have faded out of the picture= ~ 
| The true situation ‘in industrial America is seated 
“most glaringly in the rising tide of tinemployment, 
which -everf’ administration apologists and juggling 
statisticians can no longer corfteal. In a carefully pre- : 
pared estimate, based largely upon government statis- 
AWE. P.- Mangold estimates the number of unem- | 
: ployéd in the United States.on July 1, 1931, at not 
less than’9,310,000. Possibly the number reached the 
Wie 7 absoltitely unprecedented figure of 10,560,000. These 
; estimates ate not mere guesses, as one can easily ascer- | 
tain by studying Mr. Mangold’s analysis which ap-_ 
) peared in the New Republic, September 9, 1931. The 
_ ss United States: Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
employment in August. in manufacturing industries fell 
off 0.3 per cent from July, so apparently the trend is | 
_.. still downward. s Moreover, the figures of the United | | 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that in man-.— 
| ufacturing’ industry as a whole employment has de-. 
“1. clined 30 per cent since May, 1929. These figures, it 
| will be noted, correspond very closely to the various 
business indexes, which show that business ’as a whole 
is down 30 per cent as ; compared with the first halt of 
1929. | 
Se Mangold’s estimates may the a ‘ee: high, but 
after a liberal allowance is made for possible errors’ | 
total mass of unemployment is unprecedented in 
| thisyor. any other country... And; these figures by no 
tell the whole story, addition to mil- 
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_ lions who are totally unemployed there is’ perhaps an 
equal; number working on part time. 


All‘in-all, no one will question that capitalist Amer- ~ 


ica is hafd hit—and the end is not yet in sight. —- 
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CHAPTER | 


The Wise Men Speak 


\ID the: spokesmen for the com- 


‘ing of the depression? Did they realize its signi- 


1 el and. probable duration when it came? Do they 


know why it came and when or how it may come to_ 


-an end? Let the.,wise- men. speak for themselves. 


Probably the ‘tnost substantial contribution made to 


economic literature “by professional economists in 


America during the decade 1920-1929 was a twa- vol-— 
ume work entitled “Recent Economic Changes,’ ’ pub- — 
lished in the early part of. 1929. This work was pre- 
1 pared by a staff of well known economists, under the — 
direction of. a committee | appointed by President 


Hoover. Did these men, who completed their studies 
- just before wan plung d into the depression, really 


than 1 in the fact that wages have been rising, and that 
‘there. has" been no striking increase of unemployment 


in a period marked by the broadest “agua cts ad- 


- Vancement ‘which we have yet known. 


t was going on in the country f n: 
the summary. of their report they say: 
©: “The balance :which has been maintained between - 
consumption and production is nowhere better shown 
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_. “To maintain the dynamic equilibrium of recent years 

indeed, a problem of leadership which more and 
more demands deliberate public attention and control. 
Research and study, the orderly classification of knowl- , 
to edge, joined to increasing skill, well may make. com- 
plete control of the economic system a possibility. The 

problems are many difficult, but the degree of 
i i eS progress in recent years inspires us with high hopes. 


“Tn the marked balance of congumbtion and produc- 
| el tion, for example, the control of the economic organ-. 
ism is increasingly. evident. With the development of 
| / a stream of credit'to facilitate business operations, and 
|_| | |. with flexible power to energize industry and to increase 
|. the effectiveness of the workers, has comé an increas- 
dng evenness of the flow. of production. Once an in; 
| tganittent starting and stopping of production-con- 
~sumption was characteristic of the economic, situation. 
jerky: and unpredictable, and overproduction 
was followed by a pause for consumption to catch\ up. 
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te . For the seven years under survey, a more marked bal- 
ance of production- -consumption is evident. | 
| 

| i “With greater knowledge of consuming habits, with d 

more accurate records of the goods consumed, a’’sen-_ 


sitive contact has been established between the factors 
production and consumption which. formerly were 


| “Where pools of goods once were accumulated 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the jobber; and the 
retailer ; where high inventories once meant distress, 


shutdowns, failures, and unemployment whenever the 
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| demand subsided. there is now a more even flow from ) 
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| producer to consumer.’ | 


ists. 
to. ‘the very hour that to tumble 
(which was several weeks after the depression had 
really set in) many academic :lights failed to see that 
anything was wrong. Professor. Irving Fisher, for éx- 
ample, declared on September 6, 1929, that “There 
rs may be a recession in stock prices, but not anything in 
| the nature of a’ crash. We are living in an age of in-- 
“creasing | prosperity and consequent increasing earning 


Herbert Hoover, William Julius Klein, Owen 
D. Young, Adolph C. Miller of the Federal Reserve 


Beard, John ‘J. Raskob, Daniel Willard, and Edward 


Eyre Hunt were among the men who signed the report 
: containing the above paragraphs. It is evident that nei- 
ther they, nor the economists who prepared the report: 
had: the slightest inkling that America was right on - 
the, brink of the worst economic crisis in its history: 
‘Despite a vast amount of research and'the accumulation | ) 


of much valuable information, they failed to perceive 


developments. that made a crash inevitable. And 
this easygoing optimism, this faith that capitalism. was | 
< dn the high road to permanent prosperity was. charac- 
“teristic not only of this particular group but of-all 
writers on economics save a. few rebels and revolution- 


wt 


powet of individuals and corporations.” Even after the 


¢rash had: ‘come in October, Fisher was so bewildered : 
.. that he thought that prosperity would soon return, And. 


he. was by no means alone in this opinion. 


As keen and conservative an economist as Benjamin | 
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Anderson of the: National Bank: stated in the 
New York Post financial supplement of January 2, 
1930—more than tw6 months after. the crash had come: 

“But. the business position is very strong. Business 
corporations took advantage of the wild stock market 


to issue shares on a great scale, and used the proceeds © 
of these new issues for paying off bank loans, and in — 
cases for retiring bonds. They have very little 
quick debt and they have moderate inventories, and. 


under such circumstances a business crisis is impossible. 
Business crises come when business men have a large 


voluthe of quick debt and/ slow or unmarketable assets. 


The general policy of hand to, mouth buying, which 


has obtained in American business since 1920 was con- 
tinued through the period of wild speculation, and is 
_ itself a guarantee that normal business must go on in 
the coming months, since men who have bought mod- 


erately in the preening period must continue to buy- 


‘in the future:” 


Incidentally we might remark here that: the very: best 
bourgeois economists are missing the’ mark quite fre- 


In the financial. supplement of the New York Eve- 


ning Post of January 2, 1930, referred to above, An- — 
drew Mellon declared, “T see ; in the present | 
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quently these days. In an article, appearing in the Sep- 2 

tember, 1931, Bulletin of the National City Bank, we — 
note thisconfident statement: “The conclusion of loans 
_of this size should establish. sterling ¢xchange against 
any possible onslaught, and is evidence to the world - 
that the financial markets do not propose that anything = 
shall happen to the pound.” Ahem! © : 
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situation that is either menacing or warrants pessimism. 


_ During the winter months there may be some slackness 
or unemployment, but hardly more than is usual at this. 


season: of the year, I have every confidence that there 


will bea revival of activity in the spring, and that dur- 


ing the coming. the will make stead, 

John fiésident of Moody’ Spivice, 
said, “I am not inclined to ‘believe that 1930 will turn 


_ out to be as poor ‘a year as most of the pessimistic :pro- ., 
 phets appear to think. In ‘brief my* view 1S ‘that 
whatever is, at fault. swith husiness will probably iron 


itself out within a comparatively few months, . I 
am, in short, fundamentally comfident that the crash of 
the 1929 stock market marked no start of. finality for 
our broad period of prospérity.” 

The financial supplement of the Post contains scores 


| of such. optimistic forecasts, and we cite two more of | 


them—not because they dre different, but because aaa 
seers keep right: on forecasting, unmindfel of how 
: their previous prophecies have tired out. On January 
2, 1930, Warren M. Persons, Ph.D., formerly profes- 


sor of economics at Harvard ‘University and now econ- 


-, omist for the. Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, | 


¥ ventured to predict that “Ta view of the favorable fac- 


tors which we find in the situation, especially the sound- 
ness of. banking conditions, the decline of money rates, 
and ‘the inventory situation ‘which - they reflect, it is 
probable fhat the current downward ‘trend of business 


+ ahd industrial production will not continue in 1930 for 


-- more than three or four months. . . . The outlook for 
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business in 1930, therefore, appears to be continued 
' decline for the opening months, recovery. in the spring 
-and good business after the middle of. the year.” 

.'The fact that Professor Persons missed the mark’ 


Hadly in -1930 did. not deter) him. from: 


more exact “time-table” of probable business develop- 
ments in the financial supplement of the New York 
Post one year later.{‘“My present concept of the prob- 


able developments, of business in 1931 is this: Begin-* = 


ming, of recovery in February-April; recovery there-— 
after without important interruption until ‘normal’ 
busiriess is reached, not’ later than the middle of 1932,. 
and probably earliér; i in that year.” | 


Those who are especially besevmated in the methods 
used by Professor Persons in arriving at his conclu- 
sions will find them set forth in detail, illustrated by. 
elaborate charts. and graphs, in his book published early 
in 1031, entitled “Forecasting Business Cycles.” In 
this book he once more predicts the beginning Gf busi- 
ness recovery in the spring of 1931. There is:an ela- 
borate bibliography of writings on business cycles and 
depressions at the end of the book, but no mention — 
of Karl Marx or any of his school. : toe | 


| Professor David Friday. made a profound: study of , 
the business situation at the beginning of 1930 which 
was published in a full page article in the financial sup- . 
plement of the New York Post. He.concluded with the 
; following prophecy : “The fact of the matter is that a 
careful survey shows that there is:nothing fundament- ‘ 
Ally wrong with our industrial and financial situation. 
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in this situation any. recession in productive ac- 


tivity must be short-lived. 


One year later Professor Friday prepared another 


analysis of the business situation for the Post. This 
time he is somewhat more cautious about making sweep- 

_ ing predictions, However, he indicates that trade will 
revive in the spring’ .of and thet will be 


normal by fall. 


Friday speaks ‘with more assurance in his most 
: ‘recent contribution appearing in the October, 1931, 
number of the World’s Work. The editor prefaces 


Friday’s article with the following foreword: “The 
past three years have been hatd on the reputations of 


business prophets, but David F riday “i one of the few... 
‘seers left with a clean record. He stakes his reputation — 
on the statement made herein and the evidence that he 
marShals to show that business is on the recovery road.” — 


But alas for Friday, the * very first sentence of his-ar- 


_ ticle shows that he i is wrong again. He writes,.“The sec- 
ond quarter of 1931 will probably stand in history as; 
marking the turning point in the present depression.” In 
- the New York Times of September 18, 1931, we read | 
that “Business in general was duller in August thanin 
any month this: according to the monthly report 
/ issued yesterday by the. Conference of Statisticians in 
Industry ‘operating under the auspices of the National 
Industrial - Conference Board. Business activity, the | 
‘report.asserted, declined to a level below the low pat 


registered at the opening of the year.” 
| The purpose of this brief review of economic pro- 


phecy has not been to cast discredit on the science of — 
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“economics, nor do we desire to-have the public classify _ 
‘economists withthe ordinary garden variety of fortune 
‘tellers and astrologers. We simply have attempted to 


support the staternent made in the opening paragraphs. 


of this: article. that “bourgeois financiers, industrialists, 


“economists and statesmen are utterly unable to under- 
stand or control the course of the depression.” 


In fairness it must be added that a few business ad- 
_ visors and editors, notably ‘Roger Babson, warned some 


time in advance ofthe coming= stock. market=crasin of. 


4 1929.: - However, a careful study of their writings will 


“disclose that while they recognized that the orgy of 
stock speculation must end disastrously _ for many, they. 


failed to see that there was: anything organically wipng 
_with capitalism. 
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CHAPTER III. 


its the Facts 


‘ Ma: rxian economic theory: is now 75 years: old. It 
undéubtedly needs to be modified and extended 1 in order 


to explain satisfactorily the economic. phenomena < 


, ‘our day, Yet even-in its original’ form it gives a far 


simpler. and better explanation of. the current depres- 


sion than the more elaborate theories presented by bour- 
“geois economists. The main points of’ Marxism which 


have a-direct bearing. on the. present situation. may 
be summed up as follows: 


1.- Competition for. jobs tends to *hola wages down to 


the customary standard of living for wage workers, except 


where there is strong organization or pro- 


‘tection for the workers. 
Z. Technological improvements and» efficiency systems 


are constanthy increasing the productive power ‘of: the = 
workers. without any corresponding increase in real wages. 

-3.. The bulk of the surplus wealth created by more ef- 
methods of production is absorbed capitalists, 


' landlords and middlemen. 


4, The working class can buy back with its Sanne only | 
a portion of the wealth it has created. If industry is to. 


continue operating at full capacity,. the capitaiists | and: 
middlemen must expend their smcome 80 as to “7 up 


the demand for labor. 
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| 5. The capitalists are unable and to 
a all their income for consumers’ goods. Hence they “invest” 
| bs the surplus in enterprises and equipment that will yield 
them a profit. . 3 | 
As long as the capitalists can invest their 
profitably in new factories, mills, railroads, buildings,etc.; 
ae the demand for labor’ continues and the country is “pros: 
perous.” | | 
However, at time comes | there are sufficient 
ay factories, mills, railroads, buildings, equipment, etc., ‘to: 
meet all the requirements of the mafket. ‘Even the prod- 
ucts of the equipment ‘already ‘existing cannot be sold— : 
since the demand for consumers’ goods | (largely repre: 
gented by workers’ wages) is. inadequate. 


8. At this point the capitalists attempt to esainlato 


OF 


= 


sales through extending credit to buyers at home and ‘-| ; 
Fe 5 abroad, but eventually no more credit can be mee 
granted. 


9. Then new construction work and industrial expan- 4) 
sion ceases, and vast: numbers of workers in the basic’in- ,*~ 
dustcies are discharged. 

10. The purchasing power of the unemployed workers 
‘is cut off, and this still further weakens the general. de- . 
mand for goods. The depression spreads rapidly to the 
industries producing and marketing goods, ee to addi- 
tional layoffs. 


(11. Afterija. time bankruptcies. one toréed sales. on sinall 
margins lower prices to a point where the purchase of 

_ consumers’ goods begins to equal or exceed production. 
New markets are opened up in undeveloped districts and 
countries. New industries are built up to exploit: new 

- inventions. Construction work is resumed and speeded up. 

to make up ‘for the period. of inaction. Credit is extended 

‘and business booms | once more. ) een is the nature of the 


Ow us this theory to current depres- 
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sion. The report the Hoover on Recent 

_ «| “Eé@onomic Changesiestates that, “N otwithstanding the 
'¢ . . reduction in hours of labor, per capita productivity is 
| .* — nearly 60 per cent greater than it was toward the close 
, _ of the nineteenth century ; the increase in the per capita 
productivity in manufacturing from’1922 to 1925 was ; 

35 per cent; the productivity of farm workers has in- 
creased at a rate probably never before equalled.” ~ 
Whatever we may think of the interpretation of facts © 

in this work the’ statistics appear to be. reliable, and it is 

: conceded by all authorities that there was a ‘remarkable. 

. -inereasé in* the productivity of labor in ‘the past 30. 
years. The point upon which there 1 is.considerable dis- 
pute is—who got the increate? ~ 

Dy, Julius Klein, ‘certainly no radiéal, speaking be- 

fdre ‘the Advertising Club of New York City” said, 

“Those who advocate wage reductions overlook three 
vital factors. In the first place wage cuts would hit 
consumer morale everywhere. Secondly, wage cuts dr 
not mean a corresponding saving in the cost of pro- 
duction. For the factory cost is: 16.2 per cent, and a 

IO per cent wage cut would only mean a saving in the 
production cost ‘of 1.6; per cent. Thirdly, real wages 
| were not inflated along with prices. The years between 
1921 and 1929. saw 13 per cent increase in wages 
while the industrial gain was 72 per cent sand the divi- 
dend increasés was 256 per cent.” Many able econo- 
mists would challenge the. figures: of. Dr..:Klein. Paul 
Douglas, for°example, would probably deny that-wages 
have failed in such a large measure. to keep up with 
productivity profits in decade We! 
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| tain, and that is ‘all that is essential to the validity of” 

the Marxian explanation of the fundamental catise of 
_ the depression, is that increase in production outstripped” - 

_ increases in the purchasing power of the masses to 
~ absorb it. Consequently surplus wealth piled up in the 

hands cf the capitalists, and when they could no longer 


and expansion of industrial equipment the “beginning) 
“of the. depression was at hand. 
«=. ‘There can be no dispute ahout the huge: increasts if 
capitalist profits preceding: the depression. To cite a 


* Corporation were S88, 000,000 in 1927, $1 14,000,000 in. 
—-1928,, afd $197,000,000 in The profits . of the 
Standard Oil group of companig¢s were $213, 617,940 
In 1927, $218, 740,335 in .1928, and $269,645,927- in 
1929. According to statistics cited by Gordon Hayes in 

the New Republic of June 1931, taken. from. the 
. Bulletin of. the National City Bank, the profits’ gf I 509 
corporations increased from $4, 731,000,000 in.1927 to 
“$6, 509,000,000 in 1929—~an increase of over 39 per cent 
‘in two years. Surely no one will contend that there 
was any such increase in wages. 


eee So far as the piling up of profits: is concerned, the 
“capitalists themselves know very well what was hap-_ 


| pening, and:some of them such as Fraftk Vanderlip, 
“. former president of the National City Bank, are frank 
- enough to. admit it. In a speech delivered at the Town 
Halli in New York j in the’ Spring of 1931 he said, “We 


‘ 


cannot go into that question here without taking much 
-more’ space than. is at our disposal. What we do main-— 


invest it wisely or profitably in further construction 


few examples : ‘The profits of the United States Steel 
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‘did: not Hivide the fruits fairly. Capital dt a pretty gen- 
erous share.. It produced goods at. considerably lower’ 
-stost, did not pay much higher wages, and sold for 
about the same price. The result was that . . the great. 
-fass of effective consumers, the wage earners, could | 
‘not take its share of. the goods. produced.” Here. we 
have from an outstanding financier a definite confirma- 
tion of the Marxian analysis. It: is clear that productive 
capacity was outstripping the consuming power of the 
masses. ‘That i is the first point to get fixed in our, 

‘Then what did gapitalism do? Did it to stim 

the. inadequate purchasing power of the masses 
~ by the extension of credit? Let its own. spokes- 
-men inform us. Paul Warburg, prominent ‘banker, 
and. one of the chief founders of the Federal Re- 

serve. Banking System, Says in an analysis of the 


causes of the. depression, appearing” in the New 


York Times January ‘10, 1931, “When the purchasing 
power of. domestic constimers: threatened to become 
exhausted, it was revived by thé stimulant. of install- 


‘ment. plans, and | buyers abroad, at the end of their 
_ tether, were assisted by foreign loans. When the con- 
sumers’ credit became exhausted the critical moment 
-came when production. overwhelmed. manipulation.” 


Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago banker, holds practically | 
the same view of the matter as Mr. Warburg. In an 


address delivered on January 29, 1931, Mr. Traylor. 


emphasized how sales had been multiplied thrqugh 


credit extehsion, stating that, “Between 1920 and 1929 | 
there was ‘marketed in the United States a total 
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more than 70 *pillion dbliare of securities of one ‘kind 

-or another over 60 billion of this sum represented new _ 
capital financing and almost 10 billion represented 
foreign loans.” On the question of installment buying 
he said, “For the purpose of argue may I assume 
we all agree that with normal employment at normal 
wages there will be in any: given period of time just so 
much purchasing power available. If in a period of 10 | 


-years under these normal conditions so many goods ¢an 


f ‘be made and sold and used, paid for out of the income 
and savings of the public, what happens when some ~ 


outside influence greatly augments this purchasing 
power’... It requires.no genius to see if installment. 
buying were. practiced by all the people for a period, 


of five years, with each year’s purchases anticipating 


the normal | buying power of two years,: that in five 
years the total normal buying power from income would 
_be substantially exhausted. After all, the real measure. . 
of purchasing power is income,’ 

Neither Warburg nor ‘Traylor, of course, confirins | 
the- Marxian analysis, except on the point that the 
maintenance of prosperity through the extension of 
" credit could ‘not be continued ‘indefinitely. | 

-The-extent to which credit'was used to bolster up 


the. purchasing power of the masses and to keep in-’ 
dustry going during the -decade 1920-29 is: simply 


tounding. Charles Persons, writing in the Quarterly’ 


Journal of Economics, November, 1930,. states that 


urban real estate mortgages (evidence of buying build- 


ings’on the installment plan or erecting buildings on a 
credit basis) rose from $11,070,000,000 in 1920 to 
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| 
$27,106,900,000 it in 1920. debts on in- 
creased. from $7,857,700,000 in 1920 to $9,486,500,000 
"| in. 1927. Corporate bonds and notes outstanding (rep- 
| resenting long time loans) rose from $26,100,000,000 
in 1920 to $47,100,000,000 in 1928. Bank loans in- 
creased in the United States from $41 ,685,000,000 ) June 
30, 1920, to '$58,474,000,000 on June 29, 1929. a. 
‘In the New York Times of July 26, 1931, we find 


an item reportin that according to the National ‘Asso™ | 

ciation of. Companies “approximately $10,- 
“700,000,000 of consumers’ credit is now outstanding.” 
: In the Times of September 23, 1931, Dr. Max Wink- q 
: _ ler, authority on foreign investments, writes, “One may _ q 
conservatively place America’s foreign investments, ex- 
elusive, of so-called political obligations, at, the end of : 
: 1930 at'$17,528,254,000.” | 
manner in which huge stream of credit q 
| directly stimulated industrial activity is well illustrated 
: by the building industry where credit plays a most im- | ! 
a portant role. Thomas S. ‘Holderf, statistician for the q 
a F. W. Dodge Corporation, states that ‘for all kinds of — 4 
building and engineering, work, public and private, the 
“American people ‘spent approximately 70 billion dol-— 4 
lars in the decade: 1920-29. Only 27 billion dollars was _ 4 
_ 5) <spent.in the first*alf of the decade, when a shortage 
: » | was to be filled and 43\billion dollars was spent in the i’ 4 
‘succeeding five years (1925- -1929) after the actual 
: Hut this booming of industry. business’ through 
the granting of credit cannot go on indefinitely. Ex- ’ 4 
-Pansion cannot be carried much beyond the real need 
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for buildings, equipment. and goods, or far beyond 
‘the capacity of the borrowers to ‘repay without 
sure and disastrous consequences. The United States — 


Department of Commerce reports that the percentage 


of automobiles sold on a credit basis increased from 
18 per cent of total sales in January, 1931, to 35 per. 

cent ‘of total sales in July, 1931. Already in ‘1928 there 
was an oversupply of certain types ‘of buildings. 

1929 expenditures ‘for residential. buildings dropped 28. 

‘per cent below the expenditures in rok: One by one 
the industries were finding that their. market was sat- 
-urated. The Annalist. Index of Business for August, - 
1929, showed a decline from 108.5 in July to 105.7. . 
The decline in building, automobile production and steel — 


ingot’ production was caida noticeable. Commenting 


on this fact the Annalist remarked: “The sharpness, of 
the decrease in the‘combined index, together with other 
factors, such as the decline in steel buying and the ye- 
‘cessions’ which have recently occurred in steel scrap — 
prices, strongly suggest that August may have marked . 


an. important turning” point in ie current business 


_ cycle.” a 
Mark this--thel slump. in industrial activity had al- 
ready begun before the slump in the. stock market. It. 
was not the stock market crash of 4 October, 1929, which - 
brought on the depression, as superficial observers have 
maintained. It was the slump in industry, arising: out’ 
of the inadequate purchasing powér of: the. masses 


which began: the' depression and punctured. the specu~, 


~ lation in the stock market. The insiders in the \stock 
eo market, who knew that the tide was turning\ in industry, 
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began to get at On Octobet 14, 1929, a week before 
the ‘big crash, ‘Babson wrote : that the older and more 
experienced bankers and operators had ‘been selling 
stocks for. several months: 
Taking alf: of the ‘above facts into consideration the 
. sequence of events and basic causes that brought‘on the 
current. depression seem .to be fairly clear. They are 
in accord with the Marxian arjysis. We do. 
riot hold thatthe inadequate purchasing power of the 
producers is the: sole cause of every depression, but we 
do contend that it is the chief cause of most. depressions, 
and’ distinctly the fundamental cause of current 


‘depression, 
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‘CHAPTER IV. — 


"When Will The Depression End? 


pet 


We now’ come to the concluding phase ons study 
—when will the present depression end, and what are 
the prospects for another period of capitalist prosperity . 

in America? It is hardly necessary to ‘point out that 

the meagre and halting efforts of capitalists and poli- 

 ticians to restore prosperity have thus far had little 

i or fio ‘effect on the course. of events. Hoover’s con- . 


= 


ference of “captains of industry,” prominent citizens’. u 
and labor leaders called in November, 1929, did nothing : 
eee fundamental to check the depression. Some of the pub- — 2 
| lic utilities: extended their construction programs a bit, >) a 
but other business ‘concerns have been practicing — 
“economy.” Some governmental bodies undertook: to. 
provide work by building roads and other public 
provements, but others declared it was hecessary toicut. 
7 down _ expenses to help the “poor taxpayers.” 
concerns have attempted to maintain wage scales in 
- *."nameé;. but the vast majority have cut the workers’ in- : 
come heavily either by putting their employes on short 
7 . time or by direct wage cuts. The recent. action of the . 
3... U. S. Steel Corporation marks the complete collapse 
q |. of the Hoover Conference’s program to maintain wages. 
‘The Farm Board's $500,000,000 program to restore 
| / 
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‘profits i in the hands of the capitalists. It 


little more voice’in thé affairs of industry than the 
workers now have in the General Electric Company and 


U. S.. Steel Corporation. And in reality his plan 
: provides but a’ short step toward the general social 


"prosperity to agriculture, and to put the farmer « on a 


*plane of equality with organized business. has proven . 
to be a complete failure. The plight of the farmer is. 


worse, now than when the. Farm Board began its oper- 
Hoover’s miserable in dealitig with. the 


colossal pepblem of unemployment is a splendid ex- 


ample of what “an engineer with a capitalist. mind” 
may be expected. to do in solving the problems of labor. 


In.short the only definite plan that has thus far been 


pfesented by capitalists or their representatives to. deal 
with the collapse of business is a sort of Soviet gov- 
ernment. by business men proposed by Gerard Swope, 


president of the General Electric. Company. This much | 
‘must be said for Swope, he does recognize that there 
_ is a real problem to solve. Capitalism cannot go along 
gn the future as it has in the past. But his solution will a 


hot | solve. the problem. His plan will not end the ex; 
ploitation:of labor and the accumulation 9f vast surplus 
ill give labor 


planning and control. for the general welfare that is 


necessary to get us out of the quick- sands of capitalism. : 
‘Most significant of. all, even Swope’s moderate capital- I 
‘istic proposals are received coldly or with opert hos- 
tility by many American capitalists. Most of them are 
blind and will remain blind to the end. What then, is 
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Optimistic business prophets ‘ell us that there have 5 


- been at least a score. of well-defined business depres- 


sions in the ‘United States during the past 140) years, 


and that every one of these depressions has been: $uc- 


| ‘ 


ceeded by a period of prosperity. Hence it seems logical 


to them that this-depression will be followed by a period 4 


of prosperity—perhaps the greatest in our history. And 


it is logical, IF this depression is essentially the same 
~~ , as those that have preceded it. We contend, however, — 
that it ts not, and we cannot predict what will happen — 
_ this tifne on the basis of what has happened in the past... 


First of all, the United States and many other coun- 


tries have been. industrialized and mechanized to.a point 


where there is much less need of capital investments 
for equipment than there has been im the® past. In pre- 


vious years this has provided. one of the main ways out 


of depression—the building-of railways, the opening up 


of new territories, the development of mines, the build- 


ing of factories, etc. We must recognize that there are E+ 
Stages of social development, and'the United States and .. 
many ‘other countries are not in the stage they were | 


fifty, or even thirty. years ago. Perhaps we can see this 


better in the situation confronting Great Britain than — 


we can in otir own case, but the oni are not 
essentially different here. 


- Secondly, the World War and the ‘Rosse Revolu- 


tion have about finished the possibilities of imperialist 
expansion. Formerly capitalist countries. ‘could check 


depressions and maintain prosperity by exploiting the | 2 


Jabor and resources of subject and “backward” peoples: 
backward i in| the sense that they did not have modern 
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“Andastrat equipment. Now it is a gamble to export 
tapital,to such countries as China or even to South 
America. The spirit of~nationalism kindled ‘by the 
World War,: and the spirit of working-class revolt 


aroused by the Russian Revolution will not down. Capi- 


talist nations will not much longer be able to es aoe 
“backward” peoples, 

Thirdly, there is the ever-present sey i a re- 
‘ Weblutibqary outbreak’ in some important country such 


Germany or Italy. The close connection between 


~” American business and world conditions has been only 


too evident in recent months. N obody can foretell the 


course | of events in Europe, even for the next six 


“months, their probable effect on America. 


Finally, there is the growing challenge to world cap- 
italism of Soviet Russia. The success of the Five-Year 


__Plan now seems to be assured. Other plans will follow. 


ys. 
» 


- The U.S.S.R. of five or ten years hence will be a for-— 
midable competitor in the world market—or on the 
battlefield. Capitalism ‘has ‘never faced anything like 


this -before. | 
So, without giving too much stay to our imagination, 


we can see that even if the United States does emerge: 
- from this depression, as it probably will, the ensuing 


period, of prospetity is likely to be short and spotted. 


Capitalism—even American capitalism, is staggering. 


Its years are numbered. To those who think in his- 
torical terms, not prosperity—but a new social order is 


around the. corner.. 
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